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For better or worse, the Arts Lab has decided that in 
future this programme booklet, if it is to continue at 
all, will concern itself exclusively with film. Briefly , 
the rationale behind this decision has to do with two 
main factors. The first is that the programme has 
traditionally been heavily biased towards cinema 
and was seen to be prov iding a more valuable service 
in this area than any other. The programme booklet, 
as a matter of fact, grew out of the efforts of the 
Cinema Department to provide documentation on 
its film presentations. To an extent this work was 
necessary simply as a means of providing basic 
information on films which members or the public at 
large probably knew little or nothing about. But the 
process of providing information and critical 
comment on films also became - quite legitimately, I 
think - something of an end in itself. Or rather, it 
developed in order to reflect more precisely the 
ideas informing our programming policy . Thus the 
expansion of the booklet to its present, magazine¬ 
like format. 

The second factor is closely related to this 
development of the programme booklet but also has 
to do with the introduction of a more populist notion 
of the Lab’s general publicity requirements. An 
argument was posited to the effect that the booklet 
is inadequate as a publicity vehicle (i.e. it is too large 
and unmanageable; the notes are too long and/or 
difficult to understand; its circulation of 3,500 is too 
low, etc.), and what is needed instead is a free 
publicity brochure. Although, in fairness to the 
majority of Lab staff, few people pushed for an 


either/or position on this issue, the Lab’s meagre 
financial resources meant from the start that it 
wouldn't be easy to produce both a programme and 
a free publicity handout. A compromise position has 
now been reached whereby both publications will 
exist for as long as the financial position permits, 
with the sting-in-the-tail proviso that the film 
programme will be the prime target for sacrifice. 

In view of this unsatisfactory situation, we in the 
Cinema Department will be attempting to increase 
the circulation of the programme as well as seeking 
out alternative forms of finance. It should also be 
noted, in relation to this financial problem, that the 
main reason for increasing the price of membership 
from April 1 is that the Lab has insisted that in 
future the programme should be self-suporting 
(through membership fees and income from sales), 
and that the Cinema Department can no longer use 
its grant to subsidise this area of its work. As part of 
my effort to change the Lab’s thinking on this issue, 

I would welcome the support of readers who value 
the programme and would like to see it continue. I 
would also welcome suggestions as to how the 
programme could be developed to provide a better 
service to its readers. One possibility opened up by 
the existence of the new publicity brochure, for 
example, is that the programme booklet could move 
further in the direction of becoming a magazine, 
perhaps containing more general articles and being 
less concerned with providing copy on every single 
film being screened at the Lab over a three-month 
period. 

YOU SHALL MERGE, MY SON 

The biggest issue facing the Lab in the immediate 
future concerns our proposed merger with the 
University of Aston Centre For the Arts. Although, 
to movie buff members of staff, the rationale behind 
this move as outlined so far by the powers that be 
sounds uncomfortably akin to that expounded by 
Cockney gangster Harry Flowers in 
PERFORMANCE (“small businesses, in this day 
and age, just don't make sense”) the Lab is 
positively committed to integration. To an extent, 
integration has become an inevitability, a fait 
accompli if you like, and the Lab, like its neighbour, 
is anxious to make the best of this fact. Seen in a 
positive light, the act of combining all the facilities 
that presently exist on the Aston site - and possibly 
adding a few more - presents genuinely exciting 
prospects. And since no important decisions have 
yet been taken about the nature and direction of this 
new development, you would not be wasting your 
time by completing the enclosed form which asks for 
the views of members and users on the new 
organisation. 

PRICES UP 

A glance across this page will reveal that cinema 
prices are to be increased from April 1. Some of 
these increases may appear to be rather large, but it 
should be remembered that the present prices have 
been held for a full 12 months, and we shall try to do 
the same in the new financial year. It should also be 
noted that an improved box-office for the last 
programme period gave us the courage to impose a 
smaller increase than originally envisaged. 

COFFEE, LATE NIGHTS AND 
BOOKS 

Regular visitors to the Lab's matinee and late night 
screenings will be glad to know that the Coffee Bar 
will in future be open once again for these 
performances (including the intervals, on double bill 
shows). There are also signs that the long-awaited 
new bookstall will be completed sometime during 
the course of this programme. 

STANLEY K 

Having failed to put a note of explanation in the 
appropriate place in this programme, I should point 
out here that the Stanley Kubrick season is 
incomplete partly because of the unavailability of 
some films (e.g. A CLOCKWORK ORANGE) and 
partly because the main object of the season is to 
take a look at the director’s lesser-known works. I 
should also add that all the above comments 
represent a personal viewpoint and not official Lab 
policy. 

Peter Walsh, 
Cinema Director 


EDITORIAL 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE... 


CINEMA PRICES 

(until March 31) 

£1.40 (public) 

£1.10 (members and claimants) 

85p (life members) 

50p (children under 14) 

20p (O.A.P.s) 

(from April 1) 

£1.60 (public) 

£1.30 (members and claimants) 

£1.10 (life members) 

85p (children under 14) 

50p (O.A.P.s) 

There are reductions for students on all matinee and 
late-night performances. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual membership costs £5 (£7.50 from April 1) 
and is open to all persons over 18. Membership 
benefits include regular mailings and reductions on 
all Arts Lab events. 


COFFEE BAR 

The Lab’s Coffee Bar is open at lunchtimes and in 
the early evening, offering any thing from a full meal 
to a light snack. 

The Coffee Bar also caters for parties and special 
bookings - contact Debbie Raikes on 021-359-4192. 



Susan Strasberg in ‘The Sweet Hunters’ 
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ATLANTIC CITY 

March 18-24, 26-31. 

Director: Louis Malle. 

Canada/France, 1980. 

Script: John Guare. 

Photography: Richard Ciupka. 

Music: Michel Legrand. 

Songs: “Norma” by Vincenzo Bellini, performed by 
Elizabeth Harwood and the London Philharmonic; 
Song of India”; “On the Boardwalk of Atlantic 
City”; “Atlantic City, My Old Friend” by Paul 
Anka. 

Leading Players: Burt Lancaster ( Lou ), Susan 
Sarandon {Sally), Kate Reid {Grace), Michel 
Piccoli {Joseph), Hollis McLaren ( Chrissie ), Robert 
Joy {Dave). 

Colour. English dialogue. Certificate AA. 105 
minutes. 

Making, as it were, a spiritual retreat from the 
vanities of the commercial film industry in the 
mid-Sixties, Louis Malle took the fashionable 
purge of a visit to India, returning in 1968 with his 
documentary series PHANTOM INDIA. Since 
then, Malle has struck a rich vein of almost 
continuous gold in LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR, 
LACOMBE LUCIEN, BLACK MOON, 
PRETTY BABY, and now ATLANTIC CITY, 
USA. Regeneration, yes, but unexpectedly 
expressed not in terms of greater ‘seriousness’ or 
more ‘personal’ work, but in the tone of fairytale 
fantasy that runs through all his later films. One is 
reminded of James M. Cain, that writer of 
superlatively gritty thrillers chronicling violence, 
racketeering, and the more sordid passions, who 
once noted that all his novels are reducible to the 
same formula: “I write of the wish that comes 
true, for some reason a terrifying concept, at least 
to my imagination... I think my stories have some 
quality of the opening of a forbidden box”. In 
Cain’s work, the gratified wish — perfectly 
exemplified by John Garfield’s homeless drifter 
finding not only a job but the sultrily available 
Lana Turner awaiting him at the lunch counter in 
Tay Garnett’s version of THE POSTMAN 
ALWAYS RINGS TWICE - invariably lives up to 
its promise of terror by leading to mayhem and 
murder. But the Pandora’s boxes opened by 
Malle’s films gratify wishes that the average 
human being is too frightened or too conditioned 
to entertain; and contrary to all reasonable 
expectation, maternal incest in LE SOUFFLE AU 
COEUR, collaboration with the Nazis in 
LACOMBE LUCIEN, the 12-year-old’s loss of 
her virginity in PRETTY BABY, turn out to be 



acts of grace opening doors onto a world ot 
magical harmony. Where Malle had to resort to a 
certain sleight-of-hand in order to persuade that 
the incest was really beneficial in LE SOUFFLE 
AU COEUR, he has since found ways of creating 
a precarious balance between private fantasy and 
public morality (in both LACOMBE LUCIEN 
and PRETTY BABY, society has its final vengeful 
say), holding both in perfect equilibrium 
throughout ATLANTIC CITY, USA. The hero 
here is in a sense Atlantic City itself, the fabulous 
seaside playground immortalised on the 
Monopoly board and in Bob Rafelson’s KING 
OF MARVIN GARDENS; but now the reality of 
big business has overtaken the fantasy, and its 
pleasure palaces are rapidly being replaced by 
purely functional gambling casinos. Equally 
caught between past and present, preserving the 
memories of this Xanadu along with his own 
frustrated desires, is an old man (Burt Lancaster), 
humbly employed as a numbers runner but still 
hoping to make it as an underworld figure to 
match the Capones and the Schultzes of his youth. 
Dividing his time between voyeuristic lurking 
outside a lighted apartment window to watch a 
pretty girl undress, and dancing attendance on his 
ageing, hypochondriac mistress, he still nurses 
dreams of glory. So, in their different directions, 
do the girl (Susan Sarandon), a waitress taking a 
crash course in the croupier’s art so that she can 
emulate Princess Grace in Monte Carlo, and the 
mistress (Kate Reid), once the proud holder of 
third place in a Betty Grable lookalike contest, 
now taking her unexpressed yearnings to be wife 
and mother to bed with her imaginary ailments. 
Into town comes a* young dropout, trailing his 
very pregnant flower-child girlfriend and a 
consignment of heroin hijacked from the mob in 
Philadelphia. And as Malle marshals his 
characters and their dreams, watching 
benevolently as they stroll the boardwalks and the 
balconies as yet unaware of each other’s existence, 
his camera begins to criss-cross their lives very 
much in the manner of Demy’s LOLA, casting a 
hypnotic spell in which it seems that destiny itself 
is driving the characters towards fulfilment. A 
rather darker destiny than the purely romantic 
spirit that guides LOLA, since the dropout boy 
literally drops out into death at the hands of the 
mob, and the old man who boasts of having 
known Bugsy Siegel in jail (in fact he was on a 
drunk and disorderly charge when the latter was 
brought in) is at last able to claim rival 
underworld status in that chance has made him a 
killer. Disillusioning reality, as always, hovers 
over the fantasy world spun round their lives by 
Malle’s characters, but without lessening their- 
and our-delight. 

Tom Milne 


Susan Sarandon and Burt Lancaster in ‘Atlantic City ’ 


FRENCH 

FILMS 

AND 

STARS OF 
THE '30s 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1935 Maurice Bardeche and Robert Brasillach 
completed their authoritative Histoire du Cinfrna. 
There are two remarkable features about this 
comprehensive survey of the world cinema; the 
first is the overall sense of pessimism about the 
future of the cinema (especially given its glorious 
past) that pervades the book, and the second is a 
particular despondency concerning the state of 
the French cinema. The authors nod perfunctorily 
in the directions of Abel Gance, RenS Clair and a 
few young and ‘promising’ directors such as Jean 
Renoir and Yves Allegret, but for the most part 
their attitude is one of patronising dismissal. This, 
to the reader of the 1980s, is surprising until one 
pauses to consider and realises that many of the 
films whose prestige remains intact to the present 
were in fact made in the years 1935-1939, after the 
publication of the Histoire. The four years from 
1935 to the beginning of the Second World War 
saw an extraordinary flowering of talent in the 
French cinema: Renoir, CarnS, Duvivier, Vigo, 
Feyder, working with scriptwriters of the calibre 
of the PrSverts, of Jeanson, of Charles Spaak and 
so on, and such actors as Jean Gabin, Lxjuis 
Jouvet, Arletty, Fran^oise Rosay, Michele 













LE JOUR SE LEVE 
(Daybreak) 

25 March. 

Director: Marcel Carne. 

France, 1939. 

Script: Jacques Prevert from a screenplay by 
Jacques Viot. Designer: Alexander Trauner. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading Players: Jean Gabin f Francois ), Jacqueline 
Laurent ( Francoise), Arlettv ( Clara ), Jules Berry 
{Monsieur Valentin). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 93 minutes. 

In this example of Came’s brand of ‘poetic 
realism’, Gabin stars as the murderer of his rival in 
love, Valentin (Jules Berry), now besieged in his 
attic room by the police. Throughout the night he 
remembers the events that led up to the murder: as 
the day breaks he realises that he can no longer 
hold out against the police and he shoots himself. 
The film is remarkable both for the performances 
of its four protagonists (Arletty and Jacqueline 
Laurent are the other two) and for its dramatic use 
of the narrative technique of flashback. 

LA KERMESSE HEROIQUE 


LA BETE HUMAINE 
(The Human Beast) 

(Unconfirmed) 

April 5. V f 

Director: Jean Renoir. 

France, 1938. 

Script: Jean Renoir. Based on the novel bv Emile 
Zola. 

Photography: Curt Courant, Claude Renoir, 
Jacques Natteau. 

Music: Joseph Kosma. 

Leading Players: Jean Gabin {Jacques Lantier), 
Simone Simon ( Severine ), Fernand Ledoux 
(Roubaud ), Julien Carette ( Pecqueux ), Colette 
R£gis {Victoire). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
105 minutes. 

Another film, based by Renoir on Zola’s novel, in 
which Gabin portrays an inherently good man 
driven by fate—incarnated in female form by 
Simone Simon-to murder and suicide. LA BETE 
HUMAINE is extraordinarily powerful, both in 
its sombre theme and in the way it mixes the 
‘poetic realism’ of a Carn£ with an almost 
documentary approach to the subject of Labour. 
The two train journeys from Paris to Le Havre 
and back, for example, were shot from the 
footplate of a working locomotive. 


Morgan, Michel Simon (the list is too long to 
recite here) produced some of their finest work 
during this short span of years, before the invasion 
and occupation put a temporary damper on their 
activities. 

There are several reasons for the choice of the 
films listed below in this brief season on French 
cinema. First, all (with the exception of LA 
SYMPHONIE PASTORALE, which was made in 
1949) were made in the years 1935-1946 and are of 
interest on account of their diversity of style and 
mood, from the romanticism of QUAI DES 
BRUMES through the quasi-documentary tone of 
ENTREE DES ARTISTES and the ‘theatricality’ 
of DROLE DE DRAME to the sombre 
naturalism of LA BETE HUMAINE - not to 
mention the sardonic qualities of LA 
KERMESSE HEROIQUE, which according to 
Sadoul both enraged right-wing Flemish 
nationalists and earned the dubious accolade of 
Goebbels’s praise. Second, the Films variously 
represent some of the finest work of their 
respective directors. (This does not need arguing 
here: the films themselves will provide sufficient 
evidence for the assertion.) Third, and most 
important, these films all contain outstanding 
performances by some of the great French actors 
and actresses of the time. It is interesting to note 
here that the French cinema disposed of its 
luminaries with a fairly lavish hand: QUAI DES 
BRUMES stars Jean Gabin and MichSle Morgan 
and Michel Simon; LA GRANDE ILLUSION 
stars Pierre Fresnay and Erich von Stroheim and 
Jean Gabin and Marcel Dalio; DROLE DE 
DRAME stars Michel Simon, Francoise Rosay, 
Louis Jouvet and Jean-Louis Barrault... 

It will be observed that the representation of 
actors and actresses seems to be weighted heavily 
in favour of Jean Gabin; of the eleven films to be 
screened, he has a leading part in six. This is partly 
accidental, since in many of these films he co-stars 
with others whose work we wished to show (e.g. 
LES JOUR SE LEVE also stars Arletty, and Jules 
Berry in a memorably evil role, LA BETE 
HUMAINE co-stars Simone Simon, LES BAS* 
FONDS stars Louis Jouvet and QUAI DES 
BRUMES, as well as containing a very fine 
performance by Michele Morgan, also has Michel 
Simon cast - unusually - in an unsympathetic part, 
c.f. his magnificently bumbling and endearing 
performance in DROLE DE DRAME). Theother 
reason for the preponderance of Gabin films is 
that, while Jouvet, Rosay, Barrault and others 
trained in the great theatrical tradition of the 
Com^die Francaise were able to play a wide range 
of parts - varying from members of the civil 
bourgeoisie to churchmen and artists, they 
nevetheless remained very firmly embedded 
within a specifically theatrical means of 
representation; Gabin, on the other hand - and to 
a certain extent Michel Simon as well (see 
particularly BOUDU SAUVE DE L’EAU) - was 
par excellence the incarnation of the working- 
class man within very different codes of cinematic 
‘realism’. Andre Bazin said of Gabin (quoted in 
Henri Agel’s Le Cinema): “Gabin is not one of 
those actors whom one asks to incarnate the hero 
of a story, on the contrary, he is himself already a 
hero, prior to the story, round whom the 
scriptwriter has to bend his imagination. What 
makes Gabin effective is that he is the man in the 
street, the common man, the mechanic, the 
craftsman, the worker as well as the crook ... and 
his grandeur, the grandeur of Jean Gabin, of the 
Gabin myth, is that this man has been made to 
encounter tragedy, that he has become part of the 
great legends of the sufferings of men pursued by 
Destiny and by Fate’’. True enough, though it 
should also be remembered that Gabin was also 
capable of gentler, less angst-ridden 
performances, most notably that of LA 
GRANCE ILLUSION, in which he plays the 
French peasant prisoner of war escaping with 
Marcel Dalio’s Jewish, middle-class comrade. 

This short season has, then, been designed to 
show some of the work of some of the great pre¬ 
war French directors, and more specifically to 
show the contributions made to this work by the 
actors and actresses - both of the theatre and of the 
cinema - who appeared in them (nb. it is for this 
reason that we are showing LA SYMPHONIE 
PASTORALE which, although made after the 
period in question, is nevertheless worth seeing for 
Michele Morgan’s performance in it). It is to be 
regretted that for reasons of time we are not able 
to screen the work of a wider selection of French 
film stars (such as Darrieux, Feuillere, Marais etcj 
: this must remain a project for the future. 

Marion Doven 
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25 March. 

Director: Jacques Feyder. 

France, 1935. 

Script: Charles Spaak and Jacques Feyder, from a 
novel by Charles Spaak. Designer: Lazare 
Meerson. 

Music: Louis Beydts. 

Leading Players:*Francoise Rosav ( Cornelia ), Jean 
Murat {The Duke ), Andre Alerme {The Mayor) 
Louis Jouvet {The Chaplain). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 89 minutes. 

LA KERMESSE HEROIQUE is set in Flanders 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. A 
small town is terrorised at the news of the 
imminent arrival of the Spanish forces of the 
Duke of Alba; the Mayor (Andre Alerme) decides 
that the best thing to do is to feign death, and the 
rest of the men in the town try to hide. It is left to 
the women, led by Cornelia, the Mayor’s wife 
(Francoise Roasay), to entertain their unwelcome 
visitors, which they do with a certain gusto. The 
film is visually splendid: both sets and costumes 
recall the great Flemish paintings of the period, as 
do the tableau-like set-pieces, such as the ‘heroic 
feast’ itself. Louis Jouvet is especially good as a 
particularly odious and reptilian monk. 

PEPE LE MOKO 

April 5. 

Director: Julien Duvivier. 

France, 1936. 

Script: Julien Duvivier, Henri Jeanson. Based on a 
novel by Roger D'Ashelbe. 

Photography: Marc Fossard. 

Music: Vincent Scotto. Mohamed Yguer Buchen. 
Leading Players: Jean Gabin {Pepe), Mireille Balin 
{Gaby), Lucas Gridoux ( Slimane ), Gilbert Gil 
{Piero). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate 
A. *0 minutes. 

iSpe le Moko (Jean Gabin) is a French gangster 
hiding from the police in the Algerian Casbah. He 
meets and falls in love with a Parisian woman, 
Gaby (Mireille Balin), and is tempted out from his 
sanctuary. The film was modelled on the 
American gangster film; a year after its release the 
rights were bought up and it was remade in 
Hollywood as ALGIERS, starring Charles Boyer 
and Hedy Lamarr. Gabin here consolidated his 
image as the eponymous outcast and doomed 
hero. 


DROLE DE DRAME 
(Bizarre, Bizarre) 

April 12. 

Director: Marcel Carne. 

France, 1937. 

Script: Jacques Pre'vert. Based on the story The 

Lunatic at Large, or His First Offence by J. Storer 
Clouston. 

Photography : Eugen Schufftan. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading Players: Louis Jouvet {Soper. Bishop of 
Bedford ), Michel Simon {Irwin Molyneux ), Jean- 
Louis Barrault {William Kramps ), Jean-Pierre 
Aumont {Billy). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
109 minutes. 

DROLE DE DRAME was directed by Marcel 
CamS from a script by Jacques Prevert - an 
unusual foray into comedy for both men. The plot 
defies description. Suffice it to say that Jean-Louis 
Barrault appears as a luntic murderer, Michel 
Simon as a botanist accused of murder, Louis 
Jouvet as a bishop disguised in a kilt, and the 
inimitable Francoise Rosay as Simon’s terrible 
wife. The affair is set in a wholly incredible 
Edwardian London... 

LES BAS-FONDS 
(The Lower Depths) 

April 12 (Unconfirmed) 

Director: Jean Renoir. 

France, 1936. 

Script: Eugene Zamiatine, Jacques Companeez, 
Charles Spaak, Jean Renoir. Based on The Lower 
Depths by Maxim Gorki. 

Music: Jean Wiener. 

Leading Players: Louis Jouvet {The Baron), Jean 
Gabin {Pepel), Suzy Prim ( Vasilissa ), Vladimir 
Sokolov {Kostileff). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 90 
minutes. 

Scripted by Charles Spaak and directed by Jean 
Renoir, LES BAS-FONDS stars Louis Jouvet and 
Jean Gabin as two down-and-outs in a dosshouse, 
the one working-class, the other an aristocrat 
fallen on hard times (respectively, Gabin and 
Jouvet). The virtuoso performances of the two 
actors redeem this film from its somewhat patchy 
quality. 











ENTREE DES ARTISTES 

April 26. 

Director: Marc Allegret. 

France, 1938. 

Leading Players: Claude Dauphin, Janine Darcey, 
Odette Joyeux, Louis Jouvet, Dalio, Julien Carette, 
Bernard Blier. 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 91 
minutes. 

ENTREE DES ARTISTES was scripted by Henri 
Jeanson; it is an engaging, if flawed, attempt at 
documenting the lives of the students of the 
ComSdie Francaise. It is worthy of note on two 
counts; first that it contains a fine performance by 
the young Odette Joyeux and second, that it is 
interesting to see what the French cinema has to 
say about the dramatic tradition that has so 
heavily influenced its own history. 

QUAI DES BRUMES 

21 June. 

Director: Marcel Carne. 

France, 1938. 

Script: Jacques Prevert, after the novel by Pierre 
MacOrlan. 

Designer: Alexander Trauner. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading Players: Jean Gabin, Michele Morgan, 
Pierre Brasseur, Michel Simon. 

Black and white. Certificate A. 89 minutes. 

Jacques Prevert moved the setting of Pierre 
MacOrlan’s novel from the Montmartre of 1914 
to the back-streets and docks of Le Havre in 1938. 
Jean (Jean Gabin), an army deserter and 
murderer, is on the run from the police when he 
meets and falls in love with Nelly (Michele 
Morgan). They try to escape together but are 
prevented first by her uncle (Michel Simon) and 
then by his side-kick (Pierre Brasseur). The 
romantic pessimism of this film, very similar to 
that of PEPE LE MOKO, became almost a 
trademark of the Prevert/Carne collaborations. It 
was said by Vichy officials: “If we have lost the 
war it is because of QUAI DES BRUMES” - an 
overstatement, perhaps, but indicative of the 
mood of France at this period. 

UN CARNET DE BAL 
(Christine) 

21 June. 

Director: Julien Duvivier. 

France, 1937. 

Script: Henri Jeanson, Bernard Zimmer, Jean 
Sarment. 

Music: Maurice Jaubert. 

Leading Players: Raimu, Harry Baur, Francoise 
Rosay, Louis Jouvet, Pierre Blanchar, Fernandel, 
Robert Lynen, Marie Bell. 

Black and white. Certificate A. 120 minutes. 

UN CARNET DE BAL was such a success that its 
director, Julien Duvivier, was invited to work in 
Hollywood. Its plot, about a rich widow (Marie 
Bell) who seeks out the partners of a ball in her 
youth, only to find them failed, dishonest or dead 
(‘Nous avons trahi notre jeunesse’—‘We have 
betrayed our youth’), is perhaps rather stodgy. 
Nevertheless the episodic structure works well as 
an excuse to bring on a really astonishing array of 
stars, from Jouvet to Fernandel to Raimu to 
Rosay, Harry Baur and Pierre Blanchar, and also 
to play in each episode with different cinematic 
styles. The most notable episode is that 
concerning Pierre Blanchar as a one-eyed, 
epileptic back-street doctor: the camera reinforces 
the sense of the catastrophic dislocation of his 
world as it reels and tilts around his squalid 
rooms. 


LA SYMPHONIE 
PASTORALE 

26 April. 

Director: Jean Delannoy. 

France, 1946. 

Script: Jean Aurenche, Pierre Bost, after the novel 
by Andre Gide. 

Leading Players: Michele Morgan, Pierre 
Blanchar. 

Black and white. Certificate A. 105 minutes. 

Directed by Jean Delannoy from the short novel 
by Andr£ Gide, and starring Michele Morgan and 
Pierre Blanchar (the latter is also to be seen in this 
season in UN CARNET DE BAL), LA 
SYMPHONIE PASTORALE is a visually 
beautiful film about jealousy: a Swiss pastor takes 
in an orphan who grows into a beautiful girl with 
whom both he and his son fall in love. 

LA GRANDE ILLUSION 
(The Great Illusion) 

June 10. 

Director: Jean Renoir. 

France, 1937. 

Script: Charles Spaak, Jean Renoir. 

Photography: Christian Matras. 

Music: Joseph Kosma. 

Song: “Si Tu Veux” by Vincent Telly, A. Valsien. 
Leading Players: Erich von Stroheim (von 
Rauffensrein ), Jean Gabin (Marfchal), Pierre 
Fresnay (de Boieldieu ), Marcel Dalio (Rosenthal). 
Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 

One of Renoir’s masterpieces, LA GRANDE 
ILLUSION won a special prize at the Venice Film 
Festival of 1939, only subsequently to be banned 
by the Nazis for its pacifist message. The 
horizontal (so to speak) world-view of the film, 
that international solidarity runs along class lines, 
may be open to question and criticism: what is 
undeniable, however, is the strength of the 
generosity and humanity that pervade every inch 
of this deeply moving film about men (and 
women) caught unwillingly in the tides of the First 
World War. 


Jean Gabin in ‘Quai des Brumes’ 















STANLEY KUBRICK 


Stanley Kubrick is a ‘name’ director perhaps as 
popularly known as Hitchcock, though he is not 
identified with any genre or subject — and thus, in 
a way, remains faceless. For a decade at least, his 
films enjoyed great commercial success, seemed to 
chime with public moods and obsessions, yet his 
mystique is that of the auteur-as-hermit, an 
independent who has so successfully separated 
himself from the System that he has become the 
star-child of his own universe. In talking about his 
films, Kubrick gives nothing away: he would 
suggest that their entertainment is as bland, their 
ideas as general and all-embracing, their 
technicalities as mindlessly manipulative as the 
products of the big studios he has repudiated (and 
duplicated, as a one-man band). Yet each of his 
films seems to contain a secret that is very 
different from such common stock — what drives 
them is something which their creator is either 
keeping close to his chest or is not completely 
aware of himself. 

One could go on phrasing Kubrick’s career in 
terms of such paradoxes. There seems to be a great 
perversity about a director who can appear 
simultaneously so accessible and so unknowable. 
In terms of his recent films, one might refine that 
to a final contradiction: that someone who has so 
demonstrably achieved mastery of his medium 
should at the same time seem to be denying it. 
That is, denying the kind of satisfactions one 
would expect of the broadly liberal-humanist- 
naturalistic medium in which he is still content to 
work, always adapting his films from literary 
sources with literary collaborators. 

A recent explanation has been that Kubrick is in 
truth an underground film-maker, an avant- 
gardist who just happens to be working with big 
budgets, bankable stars and commercial 
properties. Such a feat would not even be so 
unprecedented. Orson Welles spectacularly beat 
the establishment at its own game with CITIZEN 
KANE, and ever since has been burrowing 
underground; George Lucas talks of retiring on 
the profits of STAR WARS to set up a private 
experimental workshop. Except that STAR 
WARS doesn’t excite much interest in the possible 
results. Kubrick’s multi-million-dollar 
extravaganzas are already his experiments. One 
hesitates, however, to use the ‘underground’ label 
because Kubrick hardly seems ready to retire into 
his own workshop. His increasingly minimalist art 
requires that ‘maximalist’ context, another 
paradox that should carry us through the stargate 
of Kubrick’s methods and his medium — even, in 
old-fashioned auteurist terms, his themes and 
world-view. 

In the beginning was narrative «^and drama and 
characters and action. And to prove he could 
make films, Stanley Kubrick included them all. 
But still his world didn’t look like other worlds. 
The one avowedly experimental film that Kubrick 
has made, FEAR AND DESIRE (1953), his first 
feature, remains virtually unseen and evidently 
unseeable, because he considers it 
unrepresentative of his work. The story of a lost 
patrol, it apparently concentrates more on 
existential riddles than the above necessities. His 
next, KILLER’S KISS (1955), was intended to 
compensate, with plot and action in spades. But 
this ‘mechanical’ gangster story, with its 
‘mechanical’ love interest, also introduced 
another mechanism: the hero as both mainspring 
and cog of a world constructed of nightmare 
fragments of New York, posing as naturalistic 
scene-setting. 

Narrative, in other words, is not just something 
to push the characters along -r it is the image of a 
more sinister, fateful, deterministic force. It works 
on a kind of time-lock principle, seen in 
KILLER’S KISS in the primitive form of a 
flashback structure (as it is in LOLITA). But as 
Kubrick’s command of narrative conventions 
becomes more assured, so his private unities of 
time and space become more important. The 
tendency is extended, or rather exaggerated into 
dead-end parody, in the ludicrous overlapping 
time-keeping of THE KILLING (1956). Here one 
feels Kubrick chafing too hard within the genre 
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really to do his own thing. Genre, it seems, was 
something he needed to escape from quickly, 
rather than using, like most tyro film-makers, to 
build on. Kubrick’s visionary or spectacular 
qualities certainly root him in the cinema, but his 
framework is both larger and more metaphorical 
than that. If his characters always seem alone with 
their"histories -—‘envisioned’ an infinite distance 
into the future or the past —his narratives are 
likewise clean of cinematic reference, even where 
he crosses an established genre, as in THE 
SHINING. 

PATHS OF GLORY (1957) is the first 
unequivocal assertion of that real Kubrick - and 
the first time one feels a touch of the paradoxes to 
come. Its account of men trapped in the military 
machine of the First World War reverberates 
strangely in the baroque spaces of its major setting 
(the past infinitely repeated into the future, as at 
the end of 2001?). Finally it twists into Kubrick’s 
first image of man in the trap of history. LOLITA 
(1961) is his dalliance with anti-narrative — as 
derived from the anti-literary strategies of 
Vladimir Nabokov - and DR. STRANGELOVE 
(1963) a kind of ultimate narrative, compelling the 
audience to will its own annihilation. 2001: A 
SPACE ODYSSEY (1968) is probably the point 
of no return: the moment when Kubrick abandons 
story and characters as such (or leaves us to puzzle 
over mere blank replicas of the same) in order to 
explore the interstellar spaces of history and 
evolution. Excluding the rather regressive 
hiccough of A CLOCKWORK ORANGE (1971), 
which drew on the ‘new’ narrative of Anthony 
Burgess but was too confining in its social (let 
alone cosmic) dimension, his films since have 
continued to do the same. Both BARRY 
LYNDON (1975) and THE SHINING (1980) lack 
the novelty value of 2001, and their non-plots and 
non-characters have been greeted with bafflement 
and impatience. But what they have excluded, 
perhaps, is so much unnecessary baggage. They 
are now the perfect symbols for Kubrick’s cinema, 
his ‘vision’: placid vehicles for contemplation, the 
one turned outwards, the other inwards. As such, 
they even invite our complicity: who could better 
understand Jack Torrance’s predicament — 
isolation in luxury, too little to do with too much 
space — than a spectator watching this multi- 
million-dollar folly unfold in a not-too-crowded 
cinema? 

Richard Combs 

KILLER’S KISS 

March 29. 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1955. 

Script: Stanley Kubrick, Howard O Sackler. 
Photography: Stanley Kubrick. 

Music: Gerald Fried. 

Leading Players: Frank Silvera ( Vincent Rapallo), 
Jamie Smith (Davy Gordon ), Irene Kane ( Gloria 
Price), Jerry Jarret (Albert). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 64 minutes. 

Reviewing KILLER’S KISS in the Monthly Film 
Bulletin. Gavin Lambert commended its realistic 
use of locations, its straightforward observation 
of the lonely, everyday lives of its young couple, 
and concluded that “These and other little 
incidents have an almost Zavattini quality”. It 
would be hard to think of a less likely description 
of the direction that Kubrick would shortly take. 
But KILLER’S KISS, which might be counted as 
the last of his apprentice works, before he began 
his collaboration with James B. Harris on THE 
KILLING, is a kind of crossroads in his work, 
with all sorts of possibilities intersecting. In its use 
of New York, it resembles his first documentary 
short, DAY OF THE FIGHT: realistic locations 
yet tilted to suggest an underlying menace, and 
occasionally used quite expressionistically to hint 
at a kind of doom. Its melodramatic plot is basic 
to the point of being perfunctory, but Kubrick 
shamelessly extends it (even imposing a flashback 
complication) until it seems to fit hand in glove 



with that sense of doom. And the ordinariness of 
his young lovers, although it serves to balance the 
absurdity of his plot, also fits with a future 
Kubrick tendency to neutralise his characters by 
making them as bland and banal as possible. 
Financial limitations obviously account for a lot 
of the choices and effects in KILLER’S KISS (it 
was not only directed, but written, photographed 
and edited by Kubrick, who might also have 
handled the sound). It is a film, however, from 
which the essential Kubrick is already emerging., 

Richard Combs 

THE KILLING 

March 29. 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1956. 

Script: Stanley Kubrick. Based on the novel Clean 
Break by Lionel White. 

Photography: Lucien Ballard. 

Music: Gerald Fried. 

Leading Players: Sterling Hayden (Johnny Clay), 
Jay C Flippen (Marvin Unger), Marie Windsor 
(Sherry Peatty), Elisha Cook (George Peatty), 
Coleen Gray (Fay). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 83 minutes. 16 
mm. print. 

RILLING is about a race-track robbery 
which is planned with clockwork precision but 
founders through human fallibility. A fatalistic 
narrator oversees the events and Kubrick’s 
camera traps its characters in a behavioural 
pattern that is ultimately to scatter their paper- 
thin hopes to the wind. The film’s suspense comes 
not from the robbery but from the certainty of the 
characters tragic fate. The more we are drawn to 
them, the more this certainty becomes painful. 

One of the most distinctive features of the film is 
its unconventional treatment of time. The film 
does not build the narrative in strict chronological 
sequence but individually follows the characters 
as they separately approach the crucial hour of the 
robbery in their different ways. The effect is to 
heighten an awareness of time itself as an identity 
in the film, as it plays with characters who are 
‘killing’ time prior to their bid for a new life and 
for whom time is, unbeknown to them, running 
out. For criminals and non-criminals alike, time is 
man’s ultimate prison (a theme the film shares 
with another striking work of the same period, 
Joseph Losey’s TIME WITHOUT PITY). 
Another oft-criticised but crucial detail of the film 
is the runaway lapdog which is to stray 
disastrously across Sterling Hayden’s path at the 
end. It is a symbol of blind chance which, in 
Kubrick’s films, invariably upsets man’s best laid 
plans. It is also an impish reminder of Elisha Cook 
Jr s lapdog husband, whose hapless humanity is 
the weak link in the chain of an otherwise perfect 
crime. 

Neil Sinyard 





PATHS OF GLORY 

April 15. 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1957. 

Script: Stanley Kubrick, Calder Willingham, Jim 
Thompson. Based on the novel by Humphrey Cobb. 
Photography: George Krause. 

Music: Gerald Fried. 

Leading Players: Kirk Douglas ( Colonel Dax), 
Ralph Meeker ( Corporal Paris), Adolphe Menjou 
(General Broulard ), George Macready ( General 
Mireau ), Wayne Morris {Lieutenant Roget). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 86 minutes. 

With PATHS OF GLORY, Kubrick emerged 
from the closet of the small-scale genre picture. It 
was perhaps inevitable that this should also 
happen in the context of an Important Statement: 
a film about the horrors of war, and the perfidy, 
cynicism and inhumanity of the military 
establishment. The novel from which it was drawn 
was apparently based on a real incident in the 
First World War. The French high command, as a 
matter of policy and prestige, insists that an attack 
be mounted against a heavily fortified German 
position. When the troops retreat under withering 
fire, the command then insists that three of them 
be selected by lot, court-martialled for cowardice, 
and shot as an object lesson. 

As a protest film, PATHS OF GLORY actually 
stands up better than most, mainly because 
Kubrick never relies simply on emotionalism to 
make his case. He describes the military 
machinations with a sharpness and a clarity, a 
sense of intellectural attack worth any amount of 
pleading on behalf of humanity and justice 
(though Kirk Douglas, as just such an advocate, 
brings his own stabbing energy to the role). The 
crosscutting, between scenes of rococo 
deviousness in high places and the bewildered 
agony of the three chosen victims, is also done to 
peculiarly chilling rather than sentimental effect. 
Again, this is a measure of Kubrick’s control, of 
the memorable martyrdom of Ralph Meeker and 
Timothy Carey as two of the condemned men, but 
also of a lingering sense that the film is not 
reducible to its message. 

Kubrick’s structure, his sense of architecture 
almost, exercises more of a grip than any anti-war 
argument one might extract from it. In the vast 
baroque spaces of the chateau where the military 
have their HQ, one experiences not just the 
arbitrariness, the selfishness, even the 
monstrousness of power, but somehow the 
essence of power. The true horror is the sense of 
void, of the self-sufficient universe in which these 
manipulators of men operate. Consequently, 
Douglas’s doomed pursuit of justice for the 
chosen men escalates in significance, from 
impertinence to his military supeeriors to a kind of 
hubris. His arguments, finally, are not laid before 
any ordinary court of humanity, but a more 
cosmic, infinitely belittling tribunal. 

The local issues of PATHS OF GLORY are 
picked up in later Kubrick subjects, explaining 
how -he so successfully meshed critical and 
commercial acceptance in the 60s: the nuclear 
arms race burlesqued in DR. STRANGELOVE; 
the debate on law and order, social control and 
individual freedom engaged in A CLOCKWORK 
ORANGE. But the underlying subject of PATHS 
OF GLORY, the secret of its staying and gripping 
power, is the same that animates films like 
BARRY LYNDON and THE SHINING, where 
Kubrick has fallen out of step with Contemporary 
Issues. The chateau-fortress of PATHS OF 
GLORY is the first staging area for what is to 
become the primal Kubrick plot: man at issue with 
his own instincts and obsessions. In a way, it looks 
forward to the exploration of that drama both in 
time (Barry Lyndon as the figure in history’s 
carpet) and space (Jack Torrance as the caretaker 
of history’s storehouse). 

Richard Combs 


FLYING PADRE 

April 15. 


SPARTACUS 

April 18. 



Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1951. 

Script/Photography: Stanley Kubrick. 
Music: Nathaniel Shilkret. 

Featuring: the Reverend Fred Stadtmueller. 
Black and white. 9 minutes. 16 mm. 


DAY OF THE FIGHT 


April 15. 


Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1959-1960. 

Script: Dalton Trumbo. Based on the book by 
Howard Fast. 

Photography: Russell Metty. 

Music: Alex North. 

Leading Players: Kirk Douglas ( Spartacus ), 
Laurence Olivier {Marcus Crassus ), Jean Simmons 
{Varinia), Charles Laughton {Gracchus), Peter 
Ustinov {Batiatus), John Gavin {Julius Caesar), 
Tony Curtis {Antoninus). 

Technicolor/Scope. Certificate A. 183 minutes (cut 
from 196). 


“I am Spartacus: set me free,” murmurs Peter 
Sellers’ Quilty in LOLITA. It is a witty reference 
back to Kubrick’s previous film and his sense of 
imprisonment on that multi-million dollar epic. 
Having replaced Anthony Mann who had 
quarrelled with Kirk Douglas, Kubrick also found 
himself at odds with the star/executive producer 
and now virtually disowns the film. 

Whatever the source of their tension, the film’s 
resulting ambivalence is actually highly 
intriguing. To judge from interviews, Douglas saw 
the revolt of the slaves against Rome as a symbol 
of man’s unquenchable desire for liberation over 
oppression. Looking at it from the perspective of 
Kubrick’s career, however, one is more struck by 
Spartacus’s rebellion as another example of a 
foolproof plan that goes wrong. The contrast 
complicates and enriches our view of Spartacus, a 
romantic vision of him as heroic liberator offset 
by a military view of him as a tactical blunderer. 

Spartacus as romantic hero is further undercut 
by the perfunctory handling of the love scenes. 
Kubrick seems more interested in exploring the 
impact of the slaves’ rebellion on the power games 
within Rome. Here the superb performances of 
Laurence Olivier, Charles Laughton and Peter 
Ustinov come into prominence, epitomising a 
society that oozes aristocratic decadence, 
calculating slyness, and obsequious opportunism. 
The uprising against the State by the slaves is a 
blow to Rome’s pride and generates heated 
exchanges in the Senate which are amongst the 
American cinema’s more incisive scenes of 
political debate. 

When the Roman army prepares for its final 
assault on Spartacus’s spent forces, the camera 
moves to an aerial view of the Romans’ elaborate 
cohort formation. The effect is both majestic and 
chilling: a salute to their military strategy, and a 
coldly ironic look - neither the first nor the last of 
such visions in Kubrick - at what is essentially a 
hyper-efficient killing machine. Kubrick’s heart 
might be with Spartacus’s abortive rebellion, but 
his intellect is much more stirred by the profane 
grandeur of the Romans - and in this director the 
rational always wins out over the emotional. The 
result is a film as fascinating as it is flawed. It 
struggles highly intelligently for a proper balance 
between spectacle, sentiment and analysis, being 
swept along in fine style by a commanding score 
from Alex North, whilst keeping control of a 
sophisticated and complex insight into political 
intrigue and power. 

Neil Sinyard 


Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

U.S.A., 1951. 

Script/Photography: Stanley Kubrick. 

Music: Gerald Fried. 

Featuring: Walter Cartier, Vincent Cartier, Nate 
Fleischer. 

Black and white. 16 minutes. 16 mm print. 


Kubrick’s two documentaries were his initiation 
into movie-making. The first, DAY OF THE 
FIGHT, was undertaken while he was still 
working as a photographer for Look magazine (he 
had already done a photo essay on its subject, 
middleweight boxer Walter Cartier). Curiously, 
this seems the more advanced of the two films - at 
least, Kubrick has been able to expand his essay 
into an astonishingly bleak and doom-laden 
portrait, what can only be described as a film noir 
bio-pic. He follows Cartier through a day of 
preparations for a fight - just another fight, as the 
commentary emphasises - ticking off the minutes 
with as much foreboding as if we were waiting for 
a bank heist or an assassination (which is what this 
is in a sense, a run-of-the-mill life and death 
affair). It is not too difficult to see the seeds of 
THE KILLING here, and of much else in 
Kubrick, particularly his refinement of narrative 
into a deterministic time-trap. In this respect, 
what might seem the most outrageous element if 
this were a fiction film is simply an accident of 
biography. Cartier is accompanied everywhere on 
this gruelling day by his identical twin Vincent, 
who acts as his manager but also seems to share 
symbiotically in all the pain and suffering of his 
brother’s chosen profession. Jack Torrance, 
doomed to repeat himself through the ages in 
THE SHINING, never had it so bad. FLYING 
PADRE, the account of a priest in New Mexico 
who covers his 4,000 square mile parish in a single- 
engined plane, combines coyness and solemnity in 
a rather risible Look at Life style. It remains 
interesting for the way Kubrick attempts to turn 
the priest’s mundane schedule (two days in the 
life of) into the building blocks of a limited-time- 
span narrative, and for one or two images which 
signal things to come. Is the priest alone in his 
plane, captured in some bizarre low-angle shots, 
the star-tripper of his own universe? 

Richard Combs 














LOLITA 

April 29, May 1, 2. 


BARRY LYNDON 

June 28-30. 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

Great Britain, 1975. 

Script: Stanley Kubrick, from the novel The 
Memoirs of Barry Lyndon . Esq. by William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 

Photography: John Alcott. 

Music: “Piano Trio in E-flat“ by Franz Schubert, 
“Cello Converto in E Minor” by Antonio Vivaldi; 
excerpts from the works of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Frederick the Great, Georg Friedrich Handel, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Giovani Paisiello, 
Franz Schubert, Antonio Vivaldi; Irish traditional 
music by The Chieftains. Leading Players: Ryan 
O’Neal {Barry Lyndon [Redmond Barry]), Marisa 
Berenson (Lady Lyndon ), Patrick Magee 
{Chevalier de Ba/ivari), Hardy Kruger {Captain 
Potzdorf). 

Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 187 minutes. 

BARRY LYNDON is the most important 
watershed in Kubrick’s career to date. It marks 
the first occasion, since his emergence as an 
auteur-star (datable, probably, from DR. 
STRANGELOVE), that his enterprises have not 
met with combined critical and popular awe. It 
seemed that Kubrick had deliberately sabotaged 
what could have been a rollicking historical 
adventure, a la TOM JONES perhaps, in which 
the eighteenth century is traversed in the company 
of William Thackeray’s original freebooter, social 
climber, military adventurer and all-round rogue. 
Kubrick reduced the action to a series of 
melancholic mis- (or rather, non- ) adventures; 
froze the historical canvas into just that, with 
painterly references to Gainsborough, Constable, 
Hogarth, et al.; and turned his characters into wax 
dummies, impersonated by Ryan O’Neal and 
Marisa Berenson. 

What was also lost within the pretty pictures - 
according to one or two literary critics, who 
noticed the film because of its derivation — was 
Thackeray’s irony: the hero, as first-person 
narrator, tells us what a great fellow he is; the 
author shows us something else. But to take 
BARRY LYNDON at face value — the camera 
does not, cannot, lie — is to miss the way it is 
structured on ambiguities which far outstrip this 
laboured literary jest. As always in Kubrick, the 
tenets of classical narrative are honoured — but in 
a strange isolation, almost opposition. A third- 
person narrator (Michael Hordern) now provides 
most of the story, dripping with literary irony: the 
period’s pretensions to justice, enlightenment and 
fine feeling set off its history of nationalistic wars 
and mercenary pillage; our scape-grace hero, 
beginning as a social outcast, both exploits and 
epitomises that contradiction (he cheats a military 
career, contrives an aristocratic alliance, makes an 
advantageous marriage). 

Not only does this commentary tell us all that 
we need to know, it tells us more than we want. It 
anticipates the sad outcome of all the hero’s 
enterprises, and thereby ‘defeats’ the story, turns 
it into an echo-chamber of doom. This voice-over 
account should perhaps even be taken as a gloss 
(and not the only possible one) on what we see, 
rather than as an extension or explanation of it. 
What it says about Barry Lyndon’s character, for 
instance, is painfully at odds with what is enacted 
by Ryan O’Neal: a misty-eyed innocent, 
stumbling through his own history and that of his 
century, an ‘accident’ rather than an actor of his 
times. Is the disreputable Barry we keep hearing 
about some black twin, a cruel parody, or simply a 
fatalistic projection of this unformed mooncalf? 

The film taken in all three. Barry Lyndon is the 
film’s prisoner, the bars of his cage are history, 
and his gaoler is that ‘story’ through which he 
seems to be evolving but which in fact is evolving 
him. Kubrick’s structure turns on a reversal of 
perspective which dwarfs Thackeray’s hero-or- 
knave switch. Barry in the first half is history’s 
pawn, a minimal figure in his century’s landscape - 
- not even a picaresque hero, because he passes too 
blankly through his formative experiences to 
excite much interest on his own account. But after 
the century has absorbed him, he is shown, in the 
second half, as having absorbed his century: 
arriviste, would-be peer, bully, cheat and 
mercenary exploiter. As last he deserves the 
epithets hurled at him45y the narrator-his story- 



James Mason in ‘Lolita’ 


Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

Great Britain, 1961. 

Script: Vladimir Nabokov; based on his own novel. 
Photography: Oswald Morris. 

Music: Nelson Riddle. 

Leading Players: James Mason {Humbert 
Humbert ), Sue Lyon {Lolita Haze), Shelley Winters 
{Charlotte Haze), Peter Sellers {Clare Quilty). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 153 minutes. 


Stanley Kubrick generally keeps a distance 
between himself and the characters he presents. 
But if there are two in his work to whom he seems 
sympathetically drawn, they are probably 
Humbert Humbert in LOLITA and Jack 
Torrance in THE SHINING. Both have their little 
idiosyncrasies (paedophilia in one case and axe- 
wielding in the other). But in both cases in 
Kubrick’s presentation these are symptoms of 
frustration rather than revelations of desire. Both 
are thwarted artists who become unhinged when 
the world they inhabit resists conforming to their 
romantic image of it. Both frantic scribblers, they 
are obstructed in their fantasies by mundane 
matriarchy of the American kind and gradually 
plagued by ogres that seem to be animated by their 
own horrific imaginings. 

If the film LOLITA lacks the eroticism of 
Nabokov’s novel, the reason is that Kubrick is 
essentially exploring the exhilaration and ultimate 
sickness of an obsession. The film focuses less on 
the object of desire than on the addled psychology 
of the beholder. Overt sensuousness only appears 
once in the film over the credits and the initially 
lush effect has more disturbing connotations of 
devotion and servility when the shot (a man 
applying polish to a young girl’s toe-nails) is 
experienced much later in its full context. The 
style is detached and watchful. Kubrick employs 
long takes, partly because the performances are so 
remarkable that they resist fragmenting; partly 
because it heightens the impact when a scene is 
suddenly given a more disruptive editing rhythm 
(as happens with the first appearance of Lolita, 
and frequently during the eruptions of Quilty into 
the narrative). 

It is a story of obsession, forbidden love and 
murder, with imagery and structure that cross the 
film noir (flawed hero, femmes fatales and 
flashbacks) with the horror film (mysterious 
castles, fairy princess and monsters of the id). But 
an ironic, sprightly tone is established in a 
remarkable opening scene where Humbert’s 
murderous designs towards Quilty are variously 
parried through the latter’s verbal insanity, his 
bizarre appearance in a Roman toga, and his 
engagement of Humbert in a game of ping-pong, 
all taking place in a house that echoes the Gothic 
alienation of Joseph Foster Kane’s Xanadu. 
Quilty is an embodiment of Humbert’s guilt - the 
demented force that stands between his desire and 
its attainment - but presented throughout in the 
mode of black comedy. It is a reminder that 
Kubrick’s mordant humour led some critics at the 
time to talk of him as a successor to Billy Wilder. 
If THE SHINING is Kubrick’s LOST 
WEEKEND (about the fearful consequences of 
writer’s block), then LOLITA is his MAJOR 
AND THE MINOR. 

Neil Sinyard 


teller, our guide, the voice of historical 
predestination. 

The hero and his age then go to hell together: 
Barry is signed out of the film with a cheque dated 
1789. What we have witnessed, in more than one 
sense, is a revolutionary spectacle, turning 
‘character’ and ‘story’ into functions of some 
greater design. It invited awe, actually, if not easy 
sympathy and identification. The key to 
Kubrick’s meaning is in the camera, which no 
longer takes off on exhilarating tracks, but holds 
us in suspension with a simple zoom, drawing 
back to disclose yet another period tableau, 
stitching its hero into time’s fabric. 

Richard Combs 

THE SHINING 

June 25-27. 

Director: Stanley Kubrick. 

Great Britain, 1980. 

Script: Stanley Kubrick, Diane Johnson, from the 
novel by Stephen King. 

Photography: John Alcott. 

Music: strings, percussion, celesta by Bela Bartok, 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan; Wendy Carlos, 
Rachel Elkind, Gyorgy Ligeti, Krzystof Penderecki. 
Leading Players: Jack Nicholson {Jack Torrance), 
Shelley Duvall {Wendy Torrance), Danny Lloyd 
{Danny Torrance), Scatman Crothers {Dick 
Hallorann), Barry Nelson {Stuart Ullman). 

Colour. Certificate X. 119 minutes (cut from 144). 

A man who inhabits a house finds the house 
inhabiting him. “Beware of staring too closely 
into the abyss, lest the abyss start staring into 
thee,” said Nietzsche, and the film is full of 
disturbed visions which reflect back into the soul 
of the beholder. The child Danny has two voices; 
the wife Wendy stares into a mirror and has the 
word ‘Murder’ spelled back to her; and the hero’s 
disintegrating psyche is first hinted at in a mirror 
shot which visually splits him in two. The film 
oscillates between reverse images of rationality 
and madness, fantasy and realism, between the 
Gold Room and the Cold Room, between the 
home as sanctuary and the home as sanatorium. 

THE SHINING is the culmination of the 
American horror film of the 1970s, 
accommodating its demons of discontent. It 
Dortravs an assault on the family and offers a 
comically grotesque comment on the 
dissatisfactions of the intellectual, artistic life. 
But, unlike the visceral impact of films such as 
THE TEXAS CHAIN SAW MASSACRE and 
THE HILLS HAVE EYES, THE SHINING is a 
cerebral, icily controlled film. It has much to say 
about the violence of the American heritage, 
about the American Dream as nightmare. But the 
nightmare is peculiarly contained. 

Bartok’s ‘night music’ from his Music of 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta works as a 
particularly suggestive accompaniment, since the 
modernist stress in the music, as in the film, is on 
mystery as much as on apprehension. Ultimately, 
THE SHINING offers not horror, but enigma. It 
is more like Franz Kafka than Stephen King. 
Kafka would have appreciated the calculated 
mixture of comedy and catastrophe, the portrayal 
of the fearsome father, and, particularly, the use 
of the labyrinth as an image of man’s 
psychologically tortured progress through life and 
his frustrated search for meaning. Also Kafka and 
Kubrick enjoy playing with teasing connections 
between themselves and their leading characters. 
Kafka has Joseph K. As some critics have 
suggested, the hero of THE SHINING could be 
Stanley K, a bearded artist increasingly isolated in 
his imaginative world, whose egocentric privacy is 
leading to a frozen sensibility and a 
communication blockage. The haunted house 
could be the film industry (‘haunted house’ was, 
after all, Scott Fitzgerald’s term for Hollywood); 
the hero a creator (film director?) who feels a sense 
of responsibility towards the place but who also 
wants to dominate it. Can he do this without 
making a pact with commercialism (the 
significance of the material comforts of the hotel)? 
Can he do this without selling his soul? 

' “What we need,” said Kafka, “are works of art 
that act upon us like a misfortune, that make us 
feel we are lost in a forest removed from all human 
habitation - they should serve as the axe for the 
frozen sea within us.” In THE SHINING, 
Kubrick has provided the axe, the ice, and the art, 
as he courageously and relentlessly stalks his 
hero/self along the corridors of paranoia. 

Neil Sinyard 







THE TIN DRUM 
(Die Blechtrommel) 

April 2 - 7. 

Director: Volker Schlondorff. 

West Germany/France, 1979. 

Script: Jean-Claude Carriere, Franz Seitz, Volker 
Schlondorff. 

Based on the novel by and with the collaboration of 
Gunter Grass. 

Photography: Igor Luther. 

Music: Maurice Jarre. 

Leading Players: David Bennent (Oskar), Mario 
Adorf (Alfred Matzerath), Angela Winkler (Agnes 
Matzerath), Daniel Olbrychski (Jan Bronski ), 
Katharina Thalback (Maria Matzerath ), Heinz 
Bennent (Greff), Andrea Ferreol (Linda Greff). 
Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X. 
141 minutes (cut from 142). 

Gunter Grass’ novel The Tin Drum is widely 
regarded as the most important German novel 
written since the last war. It is the story of Oskar, 
the malicious dwarf who decides at the age of 
three to stop growing and refuses to be parted 
from his tin drum. He uses both his drum and his 
remarkable high-pitched scream to wreak havoc 
whenever he is displeased, and he slowly and 
relentlessly drives his relatives to their bizarre 
deaths. All this is set against the upheavals of the 
1930s and the war years. 

As director Volker Schlondorff has noted, 
Oskar’s chief characteristic is his refusal to grow, 
to accept responsibility, to mature and contribute 
to society. He therefore represents, in the words of 
Gunter Grass, “the infantilism of the era.’’ Grass’ 
novel is the story of both the beginning of the West 
German economic miracle and a Danzig 
childhood written in three parts. The film 
concentrates on the first part of the book and is 
chiefly set in Danzig. The choice of Danzig is 
significant. It had a very curious history after the 
First World War, as it became a German¬ 
speaking Free State but retained a Polish post 
office and harbour. It was inhabited to a large 
extent by an independent Slavic race (the 
Kashubians) who were not involved in either the 
German or Polish nationalist movements of the 
1930s. This situation so enraged Hitler that he 
occupied Danzig and thereby started the train of 
events that led to the Second World War. The 
racial conflicts are reflected in the film by Oskar’s 
two fathers - the German shopkeeper whom 
Oskar’s mother marr ed for his cooking, and her 
Slav lover who dies a hero defending the Polish 
post office on September 1, 1939. 



We see both petit-bourgeois Danzig life before 
the war and the growth of Nazism through 
Oskar’s eyes. His father replaces the picture of 
Beethoven above the family piano with Hitler’s 
portrait, only to remove it and re-install 
Beethoven at the end of the war. He then chokes to 
death whilst attempting to swallow his Nazi Party 
badge after the Russians have invaded. We see 
Oskar hiding under the Musicians’ platform at a 
Nazi rally, armed with his tin drum, which he 
plays so loudly that he eventually drowns out the 
nationalist music and breaks up the gathering. 

In the novel, Oskar outlives the rest of his 
family and after the war makes his way to 
Dusseldorf before ending up in a lunatic asylum. 
Schlondorffs film, on the other hand, ends with 
the defeat of the Nazis. One of the reasons for this 
has to do with a technical problem of casting. The 
producers and the director had long been 
searching for an actor with the necessary physical 
characteristics to play Oskar. They had visited 
colonies of dwarfs, circuses and small people’s 
congresses. Finally they were introduced to David 
Bennent, a twelve-year-old who suffers from 
retarded growth, by the Munich specialist who 
was treating him. Filming the second part of the 
book would have meant finding another actor to 
portray Oskar the adult. (Schlondorff, 
incidentally, has not ruled out filming the second 
part at some later date.) 

The film, which magnificently re-creates the 
atmosphere of the era with great attention to 


detail, depicts events from a very unusual 
perspective. From Leni Riefenstahl onwards, 
directors have filmed Nazi rallies; but never before 
have we seen them through the bemused and 
detached eyes of a small child. Oskar disrupts a 
rally for his own amusement and not because of 
any political or humanitarian motive. At the end 
of the war he joins a small travelling group of 
dwarf cabaret artists, and we see the shell-shocked 
beaches of Normandy through his utterly 
uncaring eyes. 

Schlondorff s film, which shared the main prize 
with APOCALYPSE NOW at the 1979 Cannes 
Film Festival and went on to win an ‘Oscar’ as 
Best Foreign Film, appeared soon after 
Fassbinder’s THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA 
BRAUN. Both films deal in very different ways 
with provincial German life during the war years, 
and both strive towards some kind of great 
statement about the German ‘problem’. That 
these two films should also happen to be the most 
popular German films of recent years (both on 
their home ground and abroad) must be due as 
much to their powerful cinematic qualities (THE 
TIN DRUM is surely one of the most ambitious 
and spectacular or post-war German productions, 
and MARIA BRAUN is one of the best definitions 
to date of Fassbinder’s cinema of high production 
values) as the inherent interests of their subject 
matter. 


ALTERNATIVE CINEMA 2: 
RADICAL DOCUMENTARY 


IN THE U.S.A. 


In the last cinema programme Alan Lovell 
introduced the series on Alternative Cinema: Free 
Cinema with the comment: “Throughout the 
history of the cinema groups dissatisfied with the 
established dominant form of cinema have 
struggled to create alternatives.’’ 

From Britain in the ’50s we move to America in 
the ’70s and the growth of a distinct form of 
independent film-making designed to reclaim in 
documentaries the hidden histories and voices of 
the US Labour Movement. At the same time as 
Hollywood rediscovered (and rewrote) working 
class experience in films such as FIST, BLUE 
COLLAR and NORMA RAE a parallel 
development emerged amongst left film-makers 
to recover movements and traditions lost from the 
official cataloguing of the past (e.g. THE 
WOBBLIES). 

In many of these films (UNION MAIDS, 
WITH BABIES AND BANNERS, HARLAN 
COUNTY) the aim is to uncover, in common with 
much feminist history, a womens’ history and to 
rewrite the predominantly male accounts of 
working class struggle. They can usefully be 
compared with some of the early ‘women talking’ 
films produced by the womens’ movement in 
Britain (e.g. WOMEN OF THE RHONDHA). 

Accompanying the longer documentaries are 
examples of the American Newsreel Groups (e.g. 
OIL STRIKE, WILMINGTON). Formed in 
1968, the Newsreel Groups were dedicated to the 
creation of a radical alternative to the mass media. 


Likening its images to ‘battle footage’, they hoped 
their work would ‘explode like grenades’. Their 
formation was virtually without precedent in the 
US; the only other comparable group, the 
Workers’ Film and Photo. League of America, 
was set up in 1928 and by 1935 had begun to fade. 
SALT OF THE EARTH (1954) is also being 
shown because of the way it prefigures strongly 
the themes of HARLAN COUNTY and WITH 
BABIES AND BANNERS. 

Finally, the main stress on history in these films 
invites further comment. American writers have 
pointed out that the affirmation of forgotten 
movements (important as it is) often neglects to 
position them politically. Designed to arouse a 
sense of radical history and to encourage a genre 
of left nostalgia, they do not suggest what lessons 
are offered for the present. In this respect they 
might usefully be contrasted with recent British 
independent films (e.g. SONG OF THE SHIRT) 
which abandon the priority awarded to personal 
testimony in speaking of the past and attempt to 
develop a different filmic understanding of history 
by tracing its intimate relationship with the 
present. 

Roger Shannon 


THE WOBBLIES 

April 8. 

Directors: Stewart Bird, Deborah Shaffer. 

U.S.A., 1979. 

Phtography: Sandi Sissel, Judy Irola, Peter 
Gessner, Bonnie Friedman. 

Music/songs: Joe Hill, E.S. Nelson, T-Bone Slim, 
Peggy Seeger, Ewan MacColl, Richard Brazier, 
Haywire Mac, Ralph C haplin, Richard Bell, Anna 
Chairetakis, Sam Eskin, Folkways Records. 
Featuring: Joe Murphy, Jack Miller, Nels Peterson, 
Nicolas Steelink, Sam Krieger, Irma Lombardi, 
Dominique Mignone, Sophie Cohen and others. 
Colour. 89 minutes. 16 mm. 

In THE WOBBLIES the film-makers (Deborah 
Shaffer and Stewart Bird) take on the task of 
resurrecting and reclaiming a national 
revolutionary labour organization (the Industrial 
Workers of the World or the Wobblies, as they 
were popularly known) whose erasure from 
American popular consciousness was nearly as 
complete and vindictive as the extensive 
repression it faced at the outset of World War 
One. 


n 












* 


*The Wobblies’ 

Over five years in research, Deborah Shaffer 
and Stewart Bird built up a network of 
connections with surviving Wobblies, oral history 
groups, unions, socialists, radical elderly history 
groups: a network that in the end spanned the 
whole U.S.A. Eventually Shaffer and Bird settled 
for the core of the film on interviews with 12 rank 
and file Industrial Workers of the World activists, 
who provided a focus for the main arenas of 
struggle for the Wobblies in the period 1905 to 
1918. 

With the 12 interviewees, (all in their 80s and 
90s) the film-makers have assembled a 
documentary collage of rare film footage, stills, 
newspaper headlines, and graphics to supplement 
the anecdotal history and reminiscences provided 
enthusiastically by the elderly activists. Bolstering 
the film’s recording of personal experience, the 
film-makers also highlight the cultural work of the 
Wobblies, embodied in their posters, leaflets and 
their songs of struggle, satire and celebration. In 
this way the film-makers begin to eradicate an 
American national blind spot of radical and 
working class history and present a challenge for 
the cultural presentation of that hidden history to 
be more closely considered. Although focusing on 
rank and file Wobblie activists the film is also an 
attempt to present this history to a broader 
audience. And it is for this audience that they 
attempted to debunk the myths that are 
resurrected along with the political history. 

It becomes clear in the film why the I.W.W. 
represented such a direct challenge to American 
capitalism. What is not totally clear is why that 
vision disappeared. The film-makers, in response 
to such criticisms, assert that their film is not a 
work of analysis on every political lesson to be 
learnt from the Wobblies, but an act of political 
recovery establishing a radical tradition that links 
the American New Left of the Sixties and 
Seventies with their turn-of-the century 
antecedents. 

Roger Shannon 

RICHMOND OIL STRIKE 

U.S.A., 1969. 

Produced by American Newsreel. 

In January, 1969, workers in Richmond, 
California, struck against the Standard Oil 
Corporation. Police violence culminated in the 
death of a militant union leader. The experience of 
police brutality and a media blackout shocked 
workers into an understanding of their own 
oppression... as the strike progressed it became 
increasingly clear to union members that 
Standard Oil, in a company town, was firmly in 
control of the local government, police and media. 



WITH BABIES AND BANNERS 

April 19. 

Director: Lorraine Gray. 

U.S.A., 1976. 

Photography: Ting Barrow. 

Music: Steven Gray. 

Songs: “I’m a Union Woman” by Molly Jackson, 
Connie McKenna, performed by Mary McCaslin; 
“Rebel Girl” by Joe Hill, Hazel Dickens, 
performed by Hazel Dickens. 

Featuring: Genora Dollinger, Babe Gelles, Lillian 
Hatcher, Mary Handa, Helen Hauer. 

Colour. 45 minutes. 16 mm. 

“WITH BABIES AND BANNERS: STORY OF 
THE WOMEN’S EMERGENCY BRIGADE is a 
45 minute colour compilation and live action 
documentary on the women’s participation in the 
Great General Motors Sit-Down, a key strike of 
the ’30s. We filmed live action and group 
discussion with 9 women, now in their 60s and 70s, 
who were active in the strike. They were excited 
and proud to be able to add a chapter to working 
women’s history. This material has an intimacy 
springing from relationships we have developed 
with the women over a 2-year period. The story of 
the strike and the women’s transformation 
unfolds through an integration of their group 
interviews with rare and dramatic archival 
footage, plus photographs, scrapbooks and union 
songs. Before the strike most women, both 
housewives and working women, passively 
accepted the economic pressures and repression of 
living in a General Motors controlled ‘company 
town’. The film shows the roots of their 
conservatism and their struggle within themselves 
and in the larger community to overcome the 
roadblocks to their participation in the strike.” 
(Lorraine Gray in WOMEN’S OWN , I.C.A. 
Catalogue). 

UNION MAIDS 

Film-makers: Julia Reichert, Jim Klein, Miles 
Mogulescu, Kathrine Hyndeman, Stella Nowicki, 
Sylvia Woods. (U.S.A., 1976). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 45 minutes. 16 mm 
print. 

“The film, a collective portrait of 3 women labour 
organizers from the 1930s to the present, focuses 
on the union organizing drive of the 1930s. The 
three women were part of a community of 
working class socialists. They all came to Chicago 
in their youth, two from farms and one from New 
Orleans: all entered industrial jobs in the early ’30s 
and rapidly became rank and file activists, union 
organizers and socialist leaders. 

“The film is about the emotional and personal 
as well as the objective and political reality of its 
heroines. UNION MAIDS is a film about 
heroines, and, therefore, in the optimistic 
tradition of socialist realism, it reasserts the 
potential of leadership by people who are at once 
exceptional and ordinary...” (From “Working 
Class Heroines”, Linda Gordon, Jump Cut). 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 

A GOOD EXAMPLE: BRECHT BEFORE 
H.U.A.C. 

Bertrand Sauzier - A Good Example Film Group 
U.S.A., 1980. 

In 1947 Bertolt Brecht, then working in the 
U.S.A., appeared before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. A GOOD EXAMPLE 
combines a dramatic reconstruction of his 
testimony before the H.U.A.C., the statement 
which he prepared but which the Committee did 
not allow him^to read, and his diary reflections on 
the H.U.A.C. and the Hollywood Ten (translated 
for the first time). Brecht is presented as a good 
example of a playwright and a poet for whom 
artistic vision and social purpose were one: the 
film reveals his ability to speak with integrity and 
humour about his artistic and social commitment 
in the face of a hysterical Committee. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

May 3. 

Director: Herbert J Biberman. 

U.S.A., 1954. 

Script: Michael Wilson. 

Music: Sol Kaplan. 

Leading Players: Rosaura Revueltas ( Esperanza 
Quintero ), Juan Chacon ( Ramon Quintero ), Will 
Geer (The Sheriff ), David Wolfe (Barton), Mervin 
Williams (Alexander). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 94 minutes. 

Denounced by a McCarthy-tinged Hollywood as 
‘subversive’, SALT OF THE EARTH (1954) won 
international prizes in the Fifties, and later in the 
Sixties and Seventies with the re-emergence of the 
Women’s Movement, was discovered by a new 
audience, some of whom labelled it “the first U.S. 
feminist film”. 

With the aid of blacklisted film-makers and 
Chicano members of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers the director, Herbert Biberman, 
reconstructs a strike by Chicano miners in a 
company owned town in New Mexico. The miners 
are on strike to achieve better safety conditions 
and pay equal to that already granted to the 
‘Anglo’ locals of the same union. 

The significance of SALT OF THE EARTH 
lies in the centrality given to Esperanza, the main 
character, and the narrator of the film. She makes, 
along with other women, a political journey that 
connects the home, firstly, to the union hall and, 
secondly, to the picket line. When Esperanza and 
other militant women are arrested, the male 
strikers begin to appreciate the women in a new 
light - as allies rather than as house-bound 
subordinates. In the final scenes, as the company 
with the help of sheriffs and deputies tries to 
dispossess the workers of their homes, women and 
men, old and young, join together to protect 
themselves and their belongings. 

Roger Shannon 

HARLAN COUNTY, U.S.A. 

May 17. 

HARLAN COUNTY U.S.A. presents the bitter 
struggle between workers and company owners 
over the decision of the miners to join the United 
Mineworkers of America (U.M.W.A.), bringing 
to life the historical confrontation between labour 
and capital, which often is implied through 
rhetoric and sloganeering. 

The film establishes a narrative of the 13-month 
long strike by miners at the Brookside Mine in 
Harlan, Kentucky. The miners struck in Summer 
of 1973 after they had decided to join U.M.W.A. 
and the Duke Power Company, which owned the 
mine, had refused to sign the union contract. The 
mineworkers picketed to keep scab workers from 
entering the mine; state troopers were called in 
and a court injunction demanded only six on the 
picket line. At that point the Brookside Women’s 
Club began strike support activities, deciding also 
to staff the picket line themselves. The violence 
continued to escalate, with company hired strike 
breakers armed with guns and clubs beating and 
shooting those on the picket lines. Under pressure 
from Washington the company eventually signed 
the contract and the striking miners returned to 
work. The film’s concluding scenes make clear 
that the coal miner’s situation will remain one of 
continuous struggle. 

Interwoven throughout the chronological 
narrative of the strike is additional footage 
recording past industrial disputes, armed 
confrontations in the 30s (“Bloody Harlan”), the 
effects of black lung disease and the struggles 
within the union between Boyle and Yablonski in 
the Sixties. 

WILMINGTON 

U.S.A., 1968. 

Produced by American Newsreel. 

One family, the Du Ponts, through the giant 
corporation of that name, effectively control the 
state of Delaware. After the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, the National Guard is called 
into Wilmington, Delaware, and the city is 
occupied for 10 months. The film was shot at the 
time and reveals how a large corporation, by 
dominating the educational, cultural, economic 
and political life of a city, controls the lives of its 
black and white workers. 







DIABOLO MENTHE 
(Peppermint Soda) 

April 9-14. 


Director: Diane Kurys 
France, 1977. 

Script: Diane Kurys. 
Photography: Philippe Rousselot. 
Music: Yves Simon. 


k e i^ i 1i P ! ayers: E, * onore Klarwein (Anne Weber), 
Odile Michel ( Frederique Weber), Coralie Clfment 
(rerrine Jacquet), Marie V^ronique Maurin (Muriel 

,A a f a „)\ Xn0uk Fer j ac ( Mme Weber), Puterflam 
(M. Weber). 


Colour. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 97 
minutes. 


DEAREST LOVE 
(Le souffle au coeur) 

Director: Louis Malle. 

France/Italy/West Germany., 1971. 

Producers: Vincent Malle & Claude Nedjar. 
Script: Louis Malle. 

Photography: Ricardo Aronovich. 

Editor: Suzanne Baron. 

Music: Charlie Parker, Sidney Bechet, Gaston 
Freche, Henri Renaud. 

Leading Players: Lea Massari (Mother), Daniel 
Gelin \ (Father), Benoit Ferreux (Laurent), Michel 
Lonsdale (/V/>.s7),Fabien Ferreux. 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X 
118 minutes. 

DIABOLO MENTHE, Diane Kurys’s first film, is 
dedicated to her sister “who still hasn’t returned 
the orange jersey I lent her”. It is a gentle account 
of one year (1963) in the lives of two young French 
sisters, the thirteen year old Anne Weber and her 
elder sister Fred6riaue, who is fifteen (played, 
respectively, by ElSonore Klarwein and Odile 
Michel). Anne and Fr£d£rique’s parents are 
divorced; the girls spend their holidays in 
Normandy with their father (Puterflam) - the 
opening and closing sequences of the film are set 
on the beach, for the year spans from one summer 
to another - and the term-times are spent with 
their mother (Anouk Ferjac), who lives in a quiet 
corner of Paris. But Kurys focuses for the most 
part upon their school life, for the school is the 
centre of the two girls’ lives and the locus of much 
of their experience, particularly for Anne. The 
school is an ultra-conservative lycdfe, run by a 
draconian ‘Madame Le Censeur’; both girls go 
through the conflicts and dramas of school life, 
which here involve a bullying art mistress, an 
ineffectual and unhappy maths mistress, an 
engagingly unathletic gym mistress and the 
sarcasms and small unkindnesses of those in 
authority. Fr€d£rique s political consciousness is 
aroused by her sympathy fora left-wing classmate 
and by the consequences of being 
(unemphaticallyf Jewish in a quietly anti-semitic 
society: the result is a clash with several fascist 
classmates and finally with the formidable system 
of the school bureaucracy which temporarily 
suspends her from classes, to her mother’s horror 
The style of DIABOLO MENTHE is at once 
concretely ‘realistic’ and impressionistic, the latter 
reinforced by its episodic structure, which 
nevertheless follows the rules of chronology, and 
the former by the clear historical location of the 
film in pre-‘68 France: there are concrete details - 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is still 
being waged; Kennedy is now alive, and then 
suddenly dead; the radio plays the songs of Sylvie 
Vartan, Johnny Hallyday and Adamo. This close 
attention to detail, not only of place but also of 
character, combined with the short sequences and 
the lack of high drama, gives one the sense of 
sharing memories which are cherished (viz. the 
remark about the orange jersey) but which are 
never either sentimentalised nor softened. 

Much of the film’s narrative is seen through the 
youthful and only half-understanding eyes of 
Anne. She longs to be ‘grown-up’ like her sister, to 
wear tights instead of the despised ankle-socks, to 
use Tampax (she steals one from her sister’s bag), 
and to have more drama about her, although 
when confronted by harsh dramatic reality she is 
unable, because too young, to cope: she runs when 
stared at by a man in the street, and at one 
particularly poignant moment she breaks into 
tears. Frederique has returned early from a 
camping holiday with ‘the great love of her life’ - 
whose letters to Fr6d<*rique Anne has sedulously 
steamed open - and, in the bath, tells Anne that 



sne no longer loves him - he wears odd shoes! It is 
Anne, who has been living the ‘affair’ vicariously 
through Fnki£rique, who is desolated by this 
revelation of the transience of Great Love and 
who bursts into tears before her astonished sister. 
DIABOLO MENTHE shows very clearly and 
movingly the contradictory impulses of early 
adolescence: the sense of dislocation and 
unhappiness when actuality fails to live up to 
fantasy, the way in which real drama goes 
unrecognised by a sensibility in the throes of 
imaginary or fantasised ‘Romance’. 

Diane Jacobs has rightly observed (in the Soho 
Weekly News), that DIABOLO MENTHE “has 
the distinction of not being a rites-of-passage story 
... There’s no crucial test, no pivotal event, no 
decision made or path chosen here that can’t be 
rejected later: it’s a film in which more stays the 
same rather than changes.” Yet the rhythms of the 
film s narrative structure themselves suggest the 
way in which, to the subjective consciousness (and 
to the memory as well), time appears to contract 
and expand; thus certain sequences or episodes 
are longer and more detailed than others in the 
film and one has a strong sense of the growth and 
development of Anne and Fr£d/rique without the 
need for high-key notes to be struck in making a 
point: the detail suffices. 

MENTHE is to be shown in 
double-bill with LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR 
(DEAREST LOVE): the films share the themes of 
adolescence and of the difficulties of dealing with 
the world from a position of relative 
powerlessness (i.e. youth); both are set in France 
and both take place during roughly the same 
period (LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR is set in the 
late Fifties). LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR, 
however, is about a world seen through the eyes of 
an adolescent boy of the upper bourgeoisie, 
whereas DIABOLO MENTHE’s protagonists are 
from a less materially comfortable milieu. Malle’s 
film, also, is clearly informed by a masculine 
consciousness, that of a young boy, and it does 
deal with a crucial rite of passage - the constantly 
frustrated attempts by the boy Laurent to lose his 
virginity, which he finally achieves in the arms of 
his mother (Lea Massari) on Bastille Day. LE 
SOUFFLE AU COEUR is also considerably 
critical of its subject matter than is 
DIABOLO MENTHE, though it is just as 
affectionate in its treatment of that subject- the 
absurdities of tyrrannical schools with pedarastic 
pnets, the hypocrisies of the French bourgeoisie in 
its sexual relations, and the conflicts of demands 
and desires within the family. But the dominant 
flavour of both films is that of warmth, affection 
and generosity towards their vulnerable and 
funny protagonists; and it is this, mingled with 
their lack of patronage or sentimentality, that 
makes both films so enjoyable to watch. 

Marion Doven 


THE ELEPHANT MAN 


Great Britain, 1980. April 16 - 21. 

Director: David Lynch. 

Script: Christopher de Vore, Eric Bergren, David 
Lynch. 

Based on The Elephant Man and Other 
Reminiscences by Sir Frederick Treves, The 
Elephant Man: A Study in Human Dignity by Ashley 
Montagu. 

Photography: Freddie Francis. 

Music: John Morris; extract from “Adagio for 
Strings” by Samuel Barber. 

Leading Players: John Hurt (John Merrick), Anne 
Bancroft (Mrs. Madge Kendal), John Gielgud (Carr 
Gomm), Wendy Hiller (Mothershead), Freddie 
Jones (Bytes). 

Black and white/Scope. Certificate A A. 124 
minutes. 


“ *[—] my mother was going along the street when 
a procession of Animals were passing by, there 
was a terrible crush of people to see them, and 
unfortunately she was pushed under the 
Elephant s feet which frightened her very much; 
this occurring during a time of pregnancy was the 
cause of my deformity.’ The above scene 
[described by John Merrick, the Elephant Man], 
took place in Leicester, which is not exactly 
suggested by the exotic atmosphere as a herd of 
pachyderms trumpets mistily through the opening 
of THE ELEPHANT MAN. But Lynch the 
director immediately converts this geographic 
licence into something even more floridly 
expressive: images of creation, a cosmos emerging 
from earth, air, fire and water, which is abruptly 
replaced by a caricature of the Victorian cosmos 
as young surgeon Frederick Treves wanders 
through a fun fair and freak show, following a 
worried policeman through womb-like corridors 
of canvas to the Elephant Man’s enclosure. If this 
already sounds more Corman than Kramer- 
mspired - carnival exhibitionism as the natural 
medium of scientific curiosity and visionary 
mysticism - Lynch proceeds brilliantly to extend 
its implications to his period scene-setting, 
intensifying the cold, harsh imagery with a 
cacophony of noises off (furnaces, gas fires, etc.) 
which turns the cosmos into some awful industrial 
creation. The composite image of the Victorian 
world as a rude machine, just beginning to 
understand and flex the forces it has tapped, seems 
an apt enough context for its fascination with 
Merrick and the riddle of existence he poses - and 
even implies something Frankenstein-like in the 
way Treves pauses in his surgical labours over a 
workman horribly injured by machinery to begin 
grappling with that riddle. In its sophisticated yet 
crude-looking physical properties, in fact, the film 
is probably more profound than in its re- 
enactment of Merrick’s sentimental education, 
which orchestrates a more limited set of ironies on 
the model of Truffaut’s WILD CHILD... To his 
credit, Lynch tries to correct the drift of this 
section into middle-brow inspirational drama by 
opening up the unconscious of his subject, as it 
were, with a dream/fantasy sequence again 
plumbing the origin of things (of Merrick and the 
race which he has sacrilegiously corrupted)...The 
ending, with Merrick’s visit to the theatre and 
impressionist dissolving of the on-stage 
pantomime into another fantasia of creation, 
returns the film to its own carnival origins, the 
imaginative exaltation of the undernourished B- 
feature.” 

Richard Combs/Monthly Eilm Bulletin. 





OVERLOOKED OR 
UNDERRATED FILMS 


Like the ‘Retrospective’ season which we started 
in the last programme, this new series is intended 
to provide a regular space in Arts Lab 
programming for films which might not otherwise 
be shown. All the films in the series, it will be 
argued, have for a variety of reasons been 
neglected and/or critically underrated. Some have 
been the victims of poor or inappropriate 
distribution; others have been misrepresented or 
undervalued by critics and film historians. 

The films that we see and the way in which we 
view them are determined to a very large extent by 
the decisions of a small group of distributors and 
critics. Inevitably, some films are unlucky enough 
to lose out in this process of clockwork release 
patterns and ‘instant’ reviewing. The history of 
the cinema is littered with films maudits - movies 
which are apparently doomed to failure and lie on 
distributors’ shelves awaiting discovery or re¬ 
assessment. Although we cannot perhaps claim to 
have unearthed any completely unknown 
masterpieces, the present season should contain a 
number of genuine surprises for even the most 
ardent film buff. 

Partly for financial reasons, we have decided to 
show only a small selection of titles in each 
programme rather than attempting to concentrate 
a large number of fairly obscure movies into a 
short space of time. Regular contributors to the 
programme booklet have been invited to submit 
suggestions and to provide their own justifications 
for including individual films. As chief architect of 
the season I will be attempting to ensure that all 
suggestions are given fair consideration and that 
CITIZEN KANE or BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN 
don’t appear without good reason. 

My own choice for the opening film in the series 
is THE HONEYMOON KILLERS. I first saw 
this movie in a Birmingham suburban cinema as a 
supporting feature to a comic British horror 
movie which had received some kind reviews. 
Peter Duffell’s THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED 
BLOOD was, I thought, a worthy example of a 
neglected and dying genre, but THE 
HONEYMOON KILLERS was something else 
again. Nothing had prepared me for the striking 
originality and strange power of this fascinating 
work, which appeared to come from nowhere. 

I subsequently discovered that THE 
HONEYMOON KILLERS was a first film by one 
Leonard Kastle. an opera composer by 
profession. It was through his involvement with 
N B C. television, who had transmitted one of his 
operas, that Kastle became involved with THE 
HONEYMOON KILLERS. The producer of the 
T.V. opera, Warren Steibel, wished to make a 
small-scale, independently produced cinema film 
based on the real-life American ‘Lonelv Hearts 
Murders' of the late 1940s. Kastle was 
commissioned to write the script and Martin 
Scorsese was due to direct. Due to some 
disagreement, Scorsese left the production at an 
early stage and Kastle replaced him as director. 

It is useless to speculate on what Scorsese might 
have made of this project, and I for one am glad 
that Kastle was given the opportunity to direct 
what remains, sadly, his only film to date. I have 
attempted to outline what I consider to be the 
film’s main areas of interest in the programme 
notes below. It’s perhaps worth noting here that 
although Kastle’s film was given poor promotion 
and faint critical praise in Britain, it did create a 
considerable amount of interest in France. The 
film journal Positif for example, devoted 
generous space to a review of the film and an 
interview with the director, while film-makers as 
diverse as Francois Truffaut and Marguerite 
Duras made a point of voicing their admiration 
for Kastle’s achievement. Truffaut, in fact, lists 
THE HONEYMOON KILLERS as one of the 
‘Best American Films Of The Decade’ in James 
Monaco’s book American Film Now\ and the film 
also features prominently on a list of the ‘Most 
Misappreciated American Films since the 
beginning of cinema’ published by the Royal Film 
Archive of Belgium and based on a wide survey. 

Having indulged in shameless special pleading 
for my own choice of film, I should add that the 
other neglected and/or underrated films featured 
in this programme promise to be equally worthy 
of your attention. Tom Milne writes about Ruy 
Guerra’s mysterious and hauntingly beautiful 
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SWEET HUNTERS and also Steven Spielberg’s 
ludicrously underrated “1941”, while Philip 
Stnck draws our attention to the delights of re¬ 
discovering a silent gem, EXIT SMI LING, which 
will be supported by Buster Keaton’s rarely 
screened SPITE MARRIAGE. Appearing under 
a different banner in this programme but also 
worthy of mention in the present context are two 
films (GUN CRAZY and THE BIG COMBO) by 
Joseph H. Lewis, a director of‘B’ movies who was 
the subject of a fairly comprehensive retrospective 
at the last Edinburgh Film Festival, an 
institution which has done more than most in 
aiding a re-evaluation of American cinema. No 
movie buff worth his salt should miss any of these 
films. 

Peter Walsh 

THE HONEYMOON KILLERS 

April 1. 

Director: Leonard Kastle. 

U.S.A., 1969. 

Script: Leonard Kastle. 

Photography: Oliver Wood. 

Music: extracts from the works of Gustav Mahler 
Leading Players: Shirley Stoler ( Martha Beck) 

Tony Lo Bianco {Ray Fernandez ), Marv Jane 
Higby {Janet Fay), Doris Roberts {Bunny), Kip 
McArdle {Delphine Downing ), Marilyn Chris 
Myrtle Young), Donna Duckworth {Mrs. Beck), 
Barbara Cason (Fvelvn Lonq). 

Black and white. Certificate X. 106 minutes. 

Inspired by the real-life case of Martha Beck and 
Raymond Fernandez, who were executed in 1951 
for committing a series of gruesome murders, 
THE HONEYMOON KILLERS emerges as one I 
of the most interesting and formally innovative of 
all American crime movies. Eschewing both the 
liberal rhetoric of films such as IN COLD 
BLOOD and the myth-making of BONNIE AND 
CLYDE, director Leonard Kastle opts for a low- 
key, ‘realistic’ and yet also uniquely stylised 
approach. “Realist Opera” is how one French 
critic headed an article on THE HONEYMOON 
KILLERS, referring to Kastle’s background as a 
composer of operas and hinting at the film’s 
strange blend of documentary-style observation 
and abstract stylisation. 

The documentary or realist impulse is evident in 
Kastle’s use of location filming, black-and-white 
photography and relatively unknown actors. Part 
of the film’s aim was to present a reasonably 
accurate account of real events, and Kastle 
studied the case histories of Martha Beck and 
Raymond Fernandez before writing his script. 

One of the results of this concern for the facts and 
semi-documentary reconstruction approach to 
filming is that THE HONEYMOON KILLERS 
posesses a chilling sense of authenticity that 
distinguishes it sharply from both the exploitation 
movie and Hollywood's more traditional 
treatment of criminals. Despite the sensational 
nature of its subject matter, the integrity of 
Kastle’s film is beyond question. It presents a 
courageously unblinkered view of its criminal 
protagonists and their victims in a series of 
imaginatively staged and photographed scenes 
which are based on— but are not necessarily 
accurate re-constructions of— real events. 

The story of Martha and Ray is primarily one 
involving love, deception and murder. Martha 
(brilliantly played by Shirley Stoler) is an 
overweight and sexually repressed nurse who lives 
with her ageing mother. Ray (the excellent Tony 
Lo Bianco) is a small-time criminal who 
specializes in milking elderly women of their 
savings by promising them marriage. They meet 
through a ‘Friendship Club’ which Ray uses for 
baiting his victims. Martha falls in love with Ray 
and, accepting his criminal life, insists on joining 
him. Posing as brother and sister, the couple set 
out to defraud husband-seeking women whom 
they contact through Lonely Hearts Clubs. When 
their plans are thwarted, often due to Martha’s 
intense bouts of jealousy, they resort to mudering 
their victims. 

The lethal consequences of the strange bond 
which develops between Martha and Ray is 
prefigured in the film’s opening sequence, in 
which an enraged Martha browbeats two of her 
colleagues because she suspects that a chemical 


explosion in the hospital has been caused by their 
taking time off to make love. It’s worth 
mentioning this particular point if only to draw 
attention to the fact that, contrary to what one 
might expect from my earlier reference to its 
documentary qualities, the film employs a whole 
range of highly formal devices. For example, 
although THE HONEYMOON KILLERS was 
deliberately shot without the use of artificial film 
lighting, it nevertheless makes a very dramatic use 
of light. A case in point is the way in which the 
build-up of tension leading to the couple’s brutal 
murder of their eldest victim is achieved primarily 
through the switching on and off of table lamps. 
Throughout the film, in fact, harsh white light 
appears to signal the onslaught of its protagonists’ 
murderous impulses. 

Equally striking is the film’s carefully 
composed framing of the image and use of camera 
movement, both of which are used with great 
precision to highlight particular areas, reveal new 
information and generally add new or different 
meaning to a shot. Although difficult to describe 
in words, the way in which meaning is established 
through camera movement and framing is very 
evident in the film’s spellbinding final murder 
sequence. Having already dispatched their lastest 
victim, Martha and Ray now decide to kill the 
woman’s small daughter. As Martha disappears 
off-screen to perform the grisly act of murder by 
drowning in the cellar, the camera slowly moves in 
towards Ray. Momentarily stricken with terror, 
his face is held in medium close-up at the extreme 
left of the frame. Then, as Martha re-emerges 
from the cellar, Ray can be seen to regain his 
composure and the image is re-framed to signify 
this very point. 

Many further examples of the film’s expressive 
use of such techniques could be listed, and all of 
these would contradict Andrew Sards’ contention 
that Kastle’s cinematic ideas are “half-baked”. 
But it would be wrong, perhaps, to limit 
discussion of the film to a consideration of its 
formal qualities, which I would argue are always 
meaningful and never develop into mere 
pyrotechnics. What I find most interesting about 
THE HONEYMOON KILLERS is the way in 
which it describes the bizarre worlds of its two 
criminals and their unfortunate victims. Although 
Kastle cannot entirely escape the criticism of 
indulging in some cheap psychologising, his film 
doesn’t so much ‘explain’ his characters as reveal 
or suggest more general and abstract insights by 
what it shows. Particularly impressive, for 
example, is the economical yet richly suggestive 
way in which the film depicts how Ray operates 
through the Lonely Hearts Clubs. His first forms 
of contact are through indirect means of 
communication - magazine advertisements, 
letters, photographs, telephone calls, etc. - 
which, the film demonstrates, are easily used to 
deceive. This is first illustrated in a marvellous 
montage sequence towards the beginning of the 
film in which Martha and Ray correspond by post 
and each contrives to systematically lie about their 
lives and their intentions. 

Ray’s profession, of course, involves deceiving 
lonely women by promising or pretending to 
satisfy their romantic fantasies. The way in which 
his victims are misled is imaginatively portrayed 
in a sequence which introduces one of his victims. 
From a close-up shot of a charming old lady 
enthusing about her future partner to a friend on 
the telephone, the camera moves along the 
telephone cable to reveal the letter and 
photograph which are fuelling her fantasies. This 
is followed by a dissolve from the photograph of 
Ray’s house to a shot of the house itself, wherein 
Martha and Ray are planning their next move. 

Time and again, Kastle subtly reveals the 
disparity between the intentions of his central 
protagonists and the mistaken impressions of 
their victims. This concern infuses each encounter 
depicted in the film with a strange, eerie quality. It 
is also expressed with as much cinematic skill as 
was a similar concern in Bertolucci’s LAST 
TANGO IN PARIS, another film in which the 
camera is forever describing that which separates 
its characters. In Kastle’s film, finally, even the 
relationship between Martha and Ray involves its 
deceptions and imponderables. Ray remains a 
shadowy figure throughout, even to Martha, who 
has them both arrested when she learns that he’s 
been unfaithful to her and is last seen in prison 
pondering over Ray’s final love letter: “You and 
you alone are the only woman I ever loved and 
ever will love, now and beyond the grave.” 

Peter Walsh 






SWEET HUNTERS 

April 22. 

Director: Ruv Guerra. 

Panama, 1969. 

Script: Ruy Guerra, Philippe Dumarcay, Gerard 
Zingg, from a story by Ruy Guerra. 

Photography: Ricardo Aronovich. 

Music: extracts from “Catulli Carmina”, 
“Antigonae”, “Carmina Burana”, “Oedipus der 
Tyrann” and “Die Kluge” by Carl Orff; 
“Polymorphia” by Krzysztof Penderecki; 
“Erotika” by Tadeusz Baird. 

Additional music: David Whitaker. 

Song: “Sailing Night” by Edu Lobo, Ruy Guerra, 
sung by Maureen McNally. 

Leading Players: Sterling Hayden (Allan), 
Maureen McNally ( Clea ), Susan Strasberg (Lis), 
Andrew Hayden (Bob), Stuart Whitman (Prisoner). 
Technicolour. English dialogue. 100 minutes. 

Ruy Guerra’s third feature ran into a storm of 
critical flak when it was first shown at the Venice 
and London festivals in 1969, after which it had to 
wait nearly ten years for its first public screenings 
in this country. This was doubtless because 
Guerra (though born and bred in Mozambique) 
had established himself as one of the leaders of 
Brazil’s revolutionary ‘Cinema Novo’ with his 
films OS CAFAJESTES and OS FUZ1S; and 
SWEET HUNTERS not only left political 
commitment far behind, it flaunted - like Dreyer’s 
GERTRUD-an ‘artiness’ which, at first glance, it 
probably seemed safest to put down. The setting is 
a deserted, windswept island, temporarily 
inhabited by an American ornithologist with his 
wife, small son and sister-in-law, rife with symbols 
and portents as he instructs his son in the manly 
virtues with a legendary tale of a prisoner’s heroic 
escape, as his wife seeks propitious omens and lays 
out offerings of food, and as Carl Orffs music 
casts its spell of tragic conflict and cosmic import. 
Extraordinary moments, too, of hieratic speech 
and gesture as the ornithologist (Sterling Hayden) 
sets up his nets to catch the birds that are said to 
submerge the island in a sea of dazzling white 
when they land; as his unhappy wife (Maureen 
McNally) prowls the island in search of a prisoner 
reportedly escaped from the mainland whom she 
feels must be drawn by her yearning need; as the 
sister-in-law (Susan Strasberg) contemplates this 
marriage, brooding over the nature of happiness 
yet unshaken in her resolve to marry for money 
rather than for love. Nothing much happens. The 
dreamlike aura spreads like the mists which 
pervade the island. One solitary bird is caught in 
the nets; a derelict boat founders off the shore; a 
dead body floats in the water. Then one night a 
wounded prisoner (Stuart Whitman) stumbles out 
of the mists and into the house for a strange, 
passionate encounter with the wife and a 
dispassionate one with the ornithologist, 
resolving nothing as he drifts out again into the 
loneliness to die. Yet an impasse has been 
declared, a vicious circle in which the 
ornithologist obsessively pursuing the vision of 
purity offered by his birds has set himself beyond 
mere human concerns; in which the wife seeking 
the warmth of mutual tenderness finds that her 
prisoner-lover is intent only on rediscovering the 
island haven of security remembered from his 
childhood; and in which the death of human 
relationships is chillingly acknowledged as the 
wife kisses the dead prisoner and murmurs: “A 
dead man is beautiful...he doesn’t feel anything”. 
Reporting on the film from Venice in 1969, I 
described it as operatic: all too often a catch-all 
phrase, but peculiarly appropriate here since the 
unspoken aspirations and despairs that motivate 
the characters coalesce to form a haunting melody 
accompanying the words and images. Not tor 
nothing is the title SWEET HUNTERS, since 
each of the characters in turn sets a baited trap 
while simultaneously falling prey to one set in his 
path. The lure that draws them on is respite from 
solitude; or rather, since as Guerra demonstrates 
all attempt to escape are doomed by cross¬ 
purposes, the illusion of respite. 

Tom Milne 


1941 

May 20,22,23. 

Director: Steven Spielberg. 

U.S.A., 1979. 

Script: Robert Zemeckis, Bob Gale. 

Story: Robert Zemeckis, Bob Gale, John Milius. 
Photography: William A. Fraker. 

Music: John Williams. 

Songs: “Down by the Ohio” by Olmen, Yellen, 
“Daddy” by Bob Troup, peformed by the Andrews 
Sisters. 

Leading Players: Dan Aykroyd (Sergant Tree), Ned 
Beatty (Ward Douglas), John Belushi (“Wild Bill” 
Kelso), Lorraine Gary (Joan Douglas), Murray 
Hamilton (Claude), Chrisopher Lee (Captain von 
Kleinschmidt ), Toshiro Mifune (Commander 
Mitamura), Warren Oates (Colonel "Madman” 
Maddox). 

Metrocolor/Scope. Certificate A. 118 minutes. 

The critics who gleefully banded together to 
trample Spielberg’s 1941 underfoot as a multi¬ 
million dollar mistake would hardly agree, but to 
my mind it is worth all the overrated solemnities 
of JAWS and CLOSE ENCOUNTERS put 
together. Not least for the long dance haJl 
sequence, which is not only a marvellous piece of 
period reconstruction (complete with Andrews 
Sisters lookalikes) but also a miracle of precise 
choreographic timing and invention that has one 
delightedly recalling the great days of Minnelli 
and MGM musicals. Amalgamating three of 
America’s wildest wartime scares - the sighting of 
a Japanese sub off the Californian coast in 1942, 
the supposed air raid aimed at Los Angeles two 
days later, and the zoot suit riots of 1943- it blows 
them up into a super-disaster movie which takes 
sharper digs at the American national image that 
it has suffered for years. Spielberg’s main 
reference point here seems to be the Preston 
Sturges comedies, where the desperate efforts of 
America’s little people to live up to the image 
expected of them also results in inevitable 
slapstick disaster. Though raising more quiet 
smiles than belly laughs (and the better for that), 
1941 is much funnier than critics have allowed. 
But packed with references both specific and 
general to other films (starting with a delicious 
parody of the opening scene of JAWS), it is more 
than anything else an anthology of movie gags, 
situations and techniques, which should be read as 
Spielberg’s critical reflection on the dream factory 
which bred him. 

Tom Milne 


EXIT SMILING/SPITE MARRIAGE 

Piano accompaniment will be provided for this 

programme by Mr. Harold Taylor. 

EXIT SMILING 

June 3. 

Director: Sam Tavlor. 

U.S.A., 1926. 

Script: Marc Connelly. 

Photography: Andre Barlatier. 

Leading Players: Beatrice Lillie (Violet), Jack 
Pickford (Jimmy Marsh), Doris Lloyd (Dolores), 
Franklin Pangborn, DeWitt Jennings. 

Black and white. Certificate U. Silent. 71 minutes. 
16 mm print. 

SPITE MARRIAGE 

June 3. 

Director: Edward Sedgwick. 

U.S.A., 1929. 

Script: Lew Lipton. ERnest S. Pagano. 
Photography: Reggie Lanning. 

Leading Players: Buster Keaton (Elmer Edgemont) 
Dorothy Sebastian (Trilby Dew), Edward Earle 
(Lionel Benmore). 

Black and white. Silent. 77 minutes, (sound speed). 

One of the benefits to be derived from releasing 
MGM’s films on 16mm is that I've had the 
opportunity to resurrect a number of titles that 
were previously ‘lost' and restore them to a more 
accessible status. The process combined curiosity 
with self-indulgence, disappointment, and pure 
accident. A two-year pursuit of Lubitsch’s 
STUDENT PRINCE IN OLD HEIDELBERG, 
for example, a rarity from 1927, has so far yielded 


nothing better than a mint copy of Edmond 
Purdom miming to Mario Lanza. Lon Chaney’s 
THE MONSTER (1925) has proved a revelation, 
King Vidor’s WINE OF YOUTH (1924) an 
intriguing hybrid. But Keaton’s SPITE 
MARRIAGE was an easier assignment, tempered 
only by the qualm that if nobody had^lected to 
show it previously it could prove to have been a 
disaster. The truth was, nobody seems to have got 
round to it before. SPITE MARRIAGE is as good 
a Keaton comedy as anyone could wish to find. 

The plot is a familiar Keaton adventure; an 
insignificant, solemnly obsessive little man is 
entrusted for the first time in his life with a mission 
of importance - of more importance, that is, than 
drycleaning suits, his regular employment. The 
mission, surprisingly, is marriage; the drycleaner 
finds himself abruptly wedded to the actress he 
idolises, who has thrown herself upon him to spite 
her boy-friend. Then he’s deserted by her as she 
promptly flees from her solicitous but ill-chosen 
husband. Later they meet again, on board a 
pleasure yacht; he’s a member of the crew, she’s 
the victim of a gang of bootleggers. In a protracted 
athletic scamper over and around the ship, he 
contrives to defeat the gang and so to rescue both 
wife and marriage. 

If the final third of the film inevitably evokes 
THE NAVIGATOR, although Keaton has a 
whole new range of gags to weave around the 
concept of an abandoned vessel (including the 
marvellous shot in which he falls off the bow. 
floats all the way to the s.tern, climbs back on 
board and resumes the fight), the first two-thirds 
are built around some deliciously unusual Keaton 
predicaments. There's the wonderfully sustained 
sequence in which the bridegroom tries, with all 
due propriety, to put his bride to bed after she has 
drunk herself into oblivion; like a demented 
deckchair attendant in a high wind, he struggles to 
restore order to the multi-limbed body of his wife 
as she slumps off the furniture. But the high spot 
of the film ‘for me is the moment when the 
stagestruck Keaton, who has watched the show so 
many times he knows it by heart, finally gets into 
the act himself (as a diminutive and ludicrously 
bearded Union soldier) and reduces the set to 
chaos. 

Stage melodrama, by coincidence, is also the 
setting for another silent comedy that has only just 
come back into the light. EXIT SMILING turned 
up at the New York Festival in 1969 and was an 
immediate hit; a few months ago, we were at last 
able to get a print over here. Rediscovered 
masterpieces can be a mixed blessing, but as with 
SPITE MARRIAGE the film so far exceeds 
expectation that you can only wonder how on 
earth it managed to get lost in the first place. The 
screen debut of Beatrice Lillie, it's pure delight: 
why it didn’t launch her instantly to the heights of 
Chaplin, Lloyd and Keaton is a real mystery. 

Perhaps the secret is that EXIT SMILING 
offered a once-in-a-lifetime part, permitting 
neither repetition nor improvement. Bea Lillie 
plays property-girl and general drudge to a tatty 
theatrical company on tour in the mid-West. Her 
heart set on stardom, the best she can achieve is 
the role of French maid in the Company’s 
presentation of ‘Flaming Women’, but she wrings 
- and how! - every ounce of drama from her 
fleeting appearance in Act One. The big break 
comes when the actor playing the villain is 
indisposed, and the eager Violet is the producer's 
only hope to save the evening. Her hair slicked 
back, a wax moustache clinging precariously to 
her lip, she strides on stage to render the show 
memorable... 

Neverthless it’s offstage that Miss Lillie is the 
real surprise. Her concept of Violet is warm, 
delicate and humourous - and genuinely moving. 
It takes the ‘little fellow' image of Langdon and 
Chaplin into a wholly new and more 
sophisticated dimension. Falling for a 
misunderstood fugitive (Jack Pickford. 
unmistakeable for his resemblance to Mary). 
Violet pretends fora while that she's the star of the 
Company, finding to her bemusement that the 
youth promptly treats her like a lady rather than a 
distraction (as is the habit of the rest of the cast). 
At the same time, she knows it can’t last - and it 
doesn’t. She applies all her theatrical skill (in a real 
crisis, that’s quite a handful) to clear his name in a 
performance without audience or spotlights; as a 
result he’s free to return to his girl, leaving us to 
mourn with Violet that there’s only an ironic kind 
of justice in this world, it’s a beautifully low-key 
conclusion, and you can only wish there had been 
more. 


Philip Strick 
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Wed.18 LENNY (X) 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 p.m. 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 19 

Viewing Session: “Race and Film” 
ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

9.45 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 20 

LENNY (X) 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 21 

LENNY (X) 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 22 

LENNY (X) 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 23 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 24 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 25 

THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN (A) 

LA KERMESSE HEROIQUE (A) & 
LE JOUR SE LEVE (A) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 26 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 27 

THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN (A) 
ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 28 

THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN (A) 
ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

2.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 29 

Kubrick: THE KILLING (A) & 

KILLER S KISS (A) 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 30 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 31 

A DD If 

ATLANTIC CITY (AA) 

4.15, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

ArK 1L 



Wed. 1 

LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR (X) 
Overlooked or Underrated: 

THE HONEYMOON KILLERS (X) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 2 

THE TIN DRUM (X) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 3 

LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR (X) 
THE TIN DRUM (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 4 

LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR (X) 
THE TIN DRUM (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 5 

B.S.F.F.S. (Club) 

LA BETE HUMAINE (A) & 

PEPE LE MOKO (A) 

THE TIN DRUM (X) 

10.30 a.m. 

2.30 p.m. 
6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 6 

THE TIN DRUM (X) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 7 

THE TIN DRUM (X) 

6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 8 

COMING HOME (X) 

THE WOBBLIES & 

RICHMOND OIL STRIKE (Club) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 9 

DIABOLO MENTHE (AA) & 

LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Fri. 10 

COMING HOME (X) 

DIABOLO MENTHE (AA) & 

LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Sat. 11 

COMING HOME (X) 

DIABOLO MENTHE (AA) & 

LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Sun. 12 

LES BAS-FONDS & 

DROLE DE DRAME (Club) 

DIABOLO MENTHE (AA) & 

LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

2.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Mon. 13 

DIABOLO MENTHE (AA) & 

LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

6.30 p.m. 



LE SOUFFLE AU COEUR (X) 

6.30 p.m. 

Wed. 15 

THE LAST TYCOON (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 


Kubrick: PATHS OF GLORY & 

SHORTS (A) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 16 

THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 17 

THE LAST TYCOON (AA) 

THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 18 

Kubrick: SPARTACUS (A) 

THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

THE LAST TYCOON (AA) 

2.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 

Sun. 19 

UNION MAIDS, WITH BABIES AND 
BANNERS & A GOOD EXAMPLE (A) 
THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 20 

THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 21 

THE ELEPHANT MAN (AA) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 22 

AMERICAN GIGOLO (X) 

Overlooked or Underrated: 

SWEET HUNTERS (Club) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu. 23 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 24 

AMERICAN GIGOLO (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 25 

AMERICAN GIGOLO (X) 3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 26 

LA SYMPHONIE PASTORALE & 

ENTREE DES ARTISTES (Club) 2.30 p.m. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 27 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 28 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 29 

Kubrick: LOLITA (X) 

Rossellini: ROME, OPEN CITY (A) & 
GERMANY, YEAR ZERO (A) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 30 

IUAV 

Viewing Session: “Women & Film” 
LOULOU (X) 

W.E.A/Film Workshop: 

BEFORE HINDSIGHT* 

9.45 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

MA I 



Fri. 1 

Sat. 2 

Kubrick: LOLITA (X) 

LOULOU (X) 

Kubrick: LOLITA (X) 

LOULOU (X) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 3 

SALT OF THE EARTH (A) 

Canadian Cinema: 

WHY SHOOT THE TEACHER ? (A) 
LOULOU (X) 

2.00 p.m. 

4.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 4 

LOULOU (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 5 

LOULOU (X) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 6 

HIGH ANXIETY (A) & 

FIRE SALE (A) 

Canadian Cinema: ONE MAN & 
PROLOGUE (Club) 

2.30 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

Thu. 7 

Canadian Cinema: 

MON ONCLE ANTOINE (A) 6.00 D.m. 

W.E.A./Film Workshop: 

WORKERS TOPICAL NEWS; JUBILEE ’35; 

PEACE AND PLENTY « 

LOULOU (X) 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 8 

HIGH ANXIETY (A) & 

FIRE SALE (A) 

Canadian Cinema: KAMOURASKA (Club) 
LOULOU (X) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.00 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 9 

HIGH ANXIETY (A) & 

FIRE SALE (A) 

Canadian Cinema: LES ORDRES (A) 
LOULOU (X) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.00 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 10 

SIGMUND FREUD’S DORA (Club) 2.00 p m 

Canadian Cinema: SECOND WIND & 

GOIN’ DOWN THE ROAD (Club) (Unconfirmed) 5.00 p.m. 
LOULOU (X) 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 11 

Canadian Cinema: LE VRAIE NATURE DE 
BERNADETTE (AA) 

LOULOU (X) 

6.00 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 



















Tue. 12 

Wed. 13 

Thu. 14 

Fri. 15 
Sat. 16 

Sun. 17 

Mon. 18 

Tue. 19 

Wed. 20 

Thu. 21 

Fri. 22 

Sat. 23 

Sun. 24 

Mon. 25 

Tue. 26 

Wed. 27 

Thu. 28 

Fri. 29 

Sat. 30 

Sun. 31 


^madralTrjnemar^TOTTJT^^™™ - 

TUE-TETE (Club) 6.00 p.m. 

LOULOU (X) 8.30 p.m. 

TAXI DRIVER (X) 3.00 p.m. 

Canadian Cinema: THE RUBBER GUN & 

MONTREAL MAIN (Club) 7.00 p.m. 

Viewing Session: “Art and Artists’’ 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

W.E.A./Film Workshop: 

KINO PRAVDA: NOW; L.B.J.; 79 SPRINGS 


TAXI DRIVER (X) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

TAXI DRIVER (X) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

HARLAN COUNTY, U.S.A. & 
WILMINGTON (Club) 

Jaglom: A SAFE PLACE (AA) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Jaglom: A SAFE PLACE (AA) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Jaglom: A SAFE PLACE (AA) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Overlooked or Underrated: “1941’’ (A) 
Canadian Cinema: REJEANNE 
PADOVANI (Club) 

Visiting New York Film-makers: 

THE TRAP DOOR (Club) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 
W.E.A./Film Workshop: 

NEWSFRONT * 

Overlooked or Underrated: 

“1941” (A) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Overlooked or Underrated: 

“1941” (A) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Rossellini: PAISA (A) 

Jaglom: TRACKS (X) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Jaglom: TRACKS (X) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

Jaglom: TRACKS (X) 

Jaglom: SITTING DUCKS (AA) 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK (A) 

Canadian Cinema: AERIAL VIEW & 
VOLCANO (Club) 

Canadian Cinema: CORDELIA & 

J. A. MARTIN: PHOTOGRAPHE (Club) 
W.E.A./Film Workshop: 

NEWS AND COMMENT * 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK (A) 

Canadian Cinema: L’ARRACHE 
COEUR & LA VIE REVEE (Club) 


3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m 


3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 

6 00 p.m. 

8.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 


6.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 
3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK (A) 

Canadian Cinema: THE APPRENTICESHIP 
OF DUDDY KRAVITZ (X) & THE LITTLE 
GIRL WHO LIVES DOWN THE LANE (AA) 6.30 p.m. 

Rossellini: BLAISE PASCAL (Club) 3.00 p.m. 

Rossellini: Lecture/discussion led by 

Julian Petley (Free!) 5.30 p . m . 

Rossellini: VOYAGE TO ITALY (A) & 

STROMBOLI (A) 7.30 p.m. 


JUNE 

Mon. 1 

Rossellini: VOYAGE TO ITALY (A) & 
STROMBOLI (A) 

7.30 p.m. 

Tue. 2 

Rossellini: VOYAGE TO ITALY (A) & 
STROMBOLI (A) 

7.30 p.m. 

Wed. 3 

THE ROSE (X) 

Overlooked or Underrated: EXIT 

SMILING (U) & SPITE MARRIAGE (U) 

3.00 p.m. 

7.30 p.m. 

Thu. 4 

HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT (U) 

W.E.A./Film Workshop: 

BAD NEWS TAPE 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Fri. 5 

THE ROSE (X) 

HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Sat. 6 THE ROSE (X) 

HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT (A) 

Sun. 7 Rossellini: THE MACHINE THAT KILLS 
BAD PEOPLE & L’AMORE (Club) 

THE LONG RIDERS (X) & 

COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

Mon. 8 THE LONG RIDERS (X) & 

COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

Tue. 9 THE LONG RIDERS (X) & 

COMES A HORSEMAN (AA) 

Wed. 10 THE DEER HUNTER (X) 

LA GRANDE ILLUSION (A) 


Thu.11 Retrospective: WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS (U) 

W.E.A./Film Workshop: 
TERRORISM AND THE MEDIA * 


3.00 & 11.00 p. 
6.15 & 8.30 p. 


3.00 p.m. 
6.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

2.30 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 


Fri. 12 

THE DEER HUNTER (X) 

Retrospective: WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS (U) 

2.30 & 11.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sat. 13 

Rossellini: LA PAURA & FRANCESCO, 
GIULLARE DI DIO (Club) 

Retrospective: WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS (U) 

3.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Sun. 14 

THE DEER HUNTER (X) 

Retrospective: WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS (U) 

2.30 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Mon. 15 

Retrospective: WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS (U) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Tue. 16 

Retrospective: WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS (U) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

Wed. 17 

THE LAST WALTZ (U) 

LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME (A) 

3.00 p.m. 
6.^5 & 8.30 p.m. 

Thu.18 

KAGEMUSHA (A) 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Fri. 19 

THE LAST WALTZ (U) 

KAGEMUSHA (A) 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

Sat. 20 

Rossellini: AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO (Club) 
KAGEMUSHA (A) 

THE LAST WALTZ (U) 

3.00 p.m. 
5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 
11.00 p.m. 


Sun. 21 QUAI DES BRUMES (A) & 

UN CARNET DU BAL (A) 
KAGEMUSHA (A) 

Mon. 22 KAGEMUSHA (A) 

I Tue. 23 KAGEMUSHA (A) 

Wed. 24 DIVINE MADNESS (AA) 

Retrospective: GUN CRAZY (A) & 
THE BIG COMBO (A) 

| Thu. 25 Kubrick: THE SHINING (X) 

Fri. 26 DIVINE MADNESS (AA) 

Kubrick: THE SHINING (X) 

I Sat. 27 Rossellini: THE AGE OF COSIMO 
DE MEDICI (Club) 

Kubrick THE SHINING (X) 
DIVINE MADNESS (AA) 

|Sun. 28 DIVINE MADNESS (AA) 

Kubrick: BARRY LYNDON (A) 

I Mon. 29 Kubrick: BARRY LYNDON (A) 

I Tue. 30 Kubrick: BARRY LYNDON (A) 


3.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

5.15 & 8.00 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 
6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

2.00 p.m. 
6.30 & 8.30 p.m. 
3.00 & 11.00 p.m. 

3.00 p.m. 
7.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

7.00 p.m. 


Film Workshop meetings at Carrs Lane Church Centre (off High 
St.) at 7.30 p.m. 

CANADIAN FILMS 

Please note that all features with performance times at 6.00 p.m. will be 
preceded by selected shorts. 

IMPORTANT: 

Please note that with double-bill programmes the main film 
(listed first) will be screened after the support (listed second). 
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THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA 
BRAUN (Die Ehe der 

April 23-28. Maria Braun) 

Director: Rainer Werner Fassbinder. 

West Germany, 1978. 

Script: Peter Marthesheimer, Pea Frohlich. Based 
on an idea by Rainer Werner Fassbinder. 
Photography: Michael Ballhaus. 

Music: Peer Raben. 

Leading Players: Hanna Schygulla ( Maria Braun), 
Klaus Lowitsch ( Hermann Braun), Ivan Desny 
(Karl Oswald), Gottfried John ( Willi Klenze), 
Gisela Uhlen (Mother). 

Fujicolor. English subtitles. Certificate AA. 119 
minutes. 

“Knowing in advance that Fassbinder considers 
the institution of marriage to be the most insidious 
trap that mankind has yet devised for itself doesn’t 
prepare you for THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA 
BRAUN. It opens in 1943 with a flurry of 
explosions as an air raid hits Maria and Hermann 
Braun’s wedding ceremony, and closes with 
another explosion, highly ambiguous in effect and 
implication. In between the marriage is a long- 
range affair: Hermann goes missing on the 
Russian Front, reappears only to serve years in jail 
on a murder rap (covering for Maria), and then 
emigrates to the States to seek his fortune. Maria, 
meanwhile, sails through the ‘economic miracle’ 
unrutfled, faithful in her fashion, acquiring wealth 
and position pending the day of his return. Every 
incident along the way is sketched with 
remarkable elegance, economy and wit, and acted 
with total command by everyone from the hard- 
as-nails Hanna Schygulla to the delicately 
repressed Ivan Desny. It is at once Fassbinder’s 
most conventional and most elusive film: that 
final explosion keeps ricochetting long after it’s 
over." 


ROSSELLINI 

(/ auteur ot the type which appealed to the Cahicrs 
du Cinema critics when they went on to make their 
own films (indeed Rossellini actually collaborated 
on the screenplay of Godard's LES 
CARABINIERS). Furthermore, Rossellini's 
abandonment of cinema for television in the mid- 
Sixties made him the world's first major director 
to tackle the newer medium so seriously and 
wholeheartedly and marked the beginning of an 
extraordinarily interesting and valuable body of 
work. To quote from Screen's pioneering 
National Film Theatre season on Rossellini in 
1974: “these involvements have all been fruitful 
and have made Rossellini's films continuously 
provocative. Questions have been raised about 
cinematic realism, narrative structures, the 
relationship between fictional and documentary 
techniques: how the cinema can be used for the 
dramatisation and exposition of ideas, what new 
possibilities are opened up fora film-maker by the 
different practices and structures of television. 
Sadly, little of the intellectual interest that 
Rossellini's work has generated has penetrated 
British film culture. Generally it has been 
denigrated or ignored. Such a response reveals 
more about our film culture than it does about 
Rossellini’s films’’. 

Of all Rossellini's films, only ROME, OPEN 
CITY and PAISA have been generally well 
received in Britain. It’s not hard to see why. 
Already labelled ‘neo-realist’ bv the time of their 
showing here, ROME and PAISA appeared to fit 
in well with the pre-eminently ‘realist’ conception 
of cinema that so dominates British film culture. 
However, to judge these films purely in terms of a 
particularly naive conception of realism does 
them a great disservice and results in a very partial 
and shortsighted reading. This becomes very clear 
when considered in the light of the incredible 
British reception of GERM ANY, YEAR ZERO.a 
f ilm whose extraordinary formal qualities did not 
fit into the British ‘realist’ mould and which 
consequently was the subject of quite ludicrous 
attacks in the pages of Sequence. Lotte Eisner 
reprimanded Rossellini for his “method of facile 
improvisation and sketchiness’’, and finally came 
to the almost unbelievable and quite untenable 
conclusion that de Sica was the more important 
director! After this, with the release of films such 
as L’AMORE and STROMBOLI. Rossellini was 
simply written off as having somehow ‘betrayed’ a 
conception of ‘neo-realism’ to which he never 
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Not least because it has largely been either 
misunderstood or summarily dismissed (and 
nowhere more so than in Britain). Rossellini's 
work poses substantial issues lor contemporary 
film culture. Thus earlv works such as ROME, 
OPEN C ITY. PAISA and GERMANY, YEAR 
ZERO raise questions about the nature of ‘neo- 
realism’ (and in particular whether this loosely 
defined aesthetic is necessarily as ‘progressive’ as 
has usuallv been claimed), while films like 
STROMBOLI. VOYAGE: TO ITALY and 
LIJROPA '51, with their clearly personal stamp, 
their concern with basically moral, not to say 
metaphysical, questions, and their idiosyncratic 
transformations of conventional narrative 
practices, openly announce themselves as films 


ROBERTO 


‘The Marriage of Maria Braun' 


really subscribed and which was never formulated 
by the British critics with anything approaching 
the sophistication and rigour of realism’s greatest 
theorist, Andre Ba/in (in What is Cinema 3. Vol 2). 

As Jon Halliday pointed out in Monogram 
(Summer 1971), this early misunderstanding and 
rejection of Rossellini in Britain has had. up to 
now, very serious consequences for the 
availability of his films in this country: “this 
defective ‘reading’ of Rossellini, based on 
defective viewing, then subsequently translated 
itself into further aberrant criticism (the 
successive rejection of several of Rossellini's 
greatest works), which in turn contributed to a 
refusal even to screen many of Rossellini's films. 
But Rossellini, more than any other director I can 
think of, needs to have his work viewed as a w hole 
and in chronological order, and this absence of his 
films does make it simply impossible to assess his 
work, creating a vicious circle of rejection- 
absence-ignorance-incomprehension-reject ion- 
absence...’’ 

Now that the British Film Institute has made 
available a representative sample of Rossellini’s 
work, perhaps this cycle can at last be broken. In 
particular, a viewing of these films should 
contribute to current debates about neo-realism 
(and about realism in general), and might perhaps 
stimulate discussion about whether Rossellini is as 
‘radical’, ‘progressive’ and even Brechtian a 
director as has sometimes been claimed. Is, as 
Simon Hartog has claimed, neo-realism simply “a 
style which changes the wallpaper without 
challenging the principles inherent in the 
structure”? And are Rossellini’s films, both for the 
cinema and for television, too closely bound up 
with the whole bourgeois illusionist tradition of 
cinema to be considered in the same league as, say, 
Straub and Godard? My answer to both questions 
would be a qualified yes: in the last analysis 
Rossellini changes only the surface trappings of 
illusionist cinema and otherwise utilises the same 
filmic codes of narrativity and transparent 
representation as the ‘commercial’ cinema from 
which he tries to distinguish himself. That said, all 
Rossellini’s films do mark a considerable and 
extremely important and influential rethinking 
and recasting of conventional cinematic codes and 
practices and paved the way for more radical film¬ 
makers such as Godard, whose work marks that 
very break with the underlying structures of 
illusionist narrative that Rossellini’s, in the last 
analysis, does not. 

Julian Petley 
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ROBERTO ROSSELLINI 

This season includes most of Rossellini's films which 
are currently available in Britain. The event has 
been organised in conjunction with the Midland 
Group of the British Federation of Film Societies, 
from whom we acknowledge financial assistance. 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION 

Julian Petley will lead a lecture/discussion session 
on Rossellini's work in the cinema on Sunday May 
31 at 5.30. Admission free. Julian Petley is the 
author of Capital and Culture: German Cinema of 
the Third Reich (B.F.I.) and lectures in film at 
Newcastle Polytechnic. 


ROME, OPEN CITY 

April 29 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1945. 

Script: Sergio Amidei, Federico Fellini, Roberto 
Rossellini, from a story by Sergio Amidei and 
Alberto Consiglio. 

Photography : LJbaldo Arata. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Anna Magnani (Pina), Aldo 
Fabrizi ( Don Pietro Pellegrini ), Marcello Pagliero 
(Manfredi), Maria Michi (Marina). 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 
100 minutes. 16 mm print. 

Rossellini’s first film after the Mussolini era is set 
during the German occupation of Rome. Running 
through the representation of the wider events are 
the interlocked stories of Giorgio Manfredi, a 
Resistance worker and a member of the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), Pina, the young woman 
who conceals him from the Germans, and Don 
Pietro Pellegrini, a priest who is also working for 
the Resistance. 

ROME has become the emblematic Rossellini 
film, and along with de Sica’s BICYCLE 
THIEVES, the touchstone of‘neo-realist’cinema. 
It is not hard to see why. As Rossellini himself 
said: “I sought only to picture the essence of 
things. I had absolutely no interest in telling a 
romanticized tale along the usual lines of film 
drama. The actual facts were much more dramatic 
than any screen cliche.” Similarly, Jose Luis 
Guarner speaks of “Rossellini’s concern to 
capture the fleeting reflection of appearances... 
All the action is seen from the outside, objectively. 
The camera confines itself to watching a reality 
which is dramatic in itself, in the manner of 
reportage.” And indeed the film actually had its 
origins in two short documentaries which 
Rossellini had originally intended to make about 
life in German-occupied Rome: one on Don 
Morosi, a priest and Resistance worker executed 
by the Germans, the other on the role of children 
in the Resistance. Don Morosi is clearly the model 
for Don Pietro Pellegrini here, while Manfredi is 
apparently based on Celeste Negaville, one of the 
leading Communist figures in the Resistance, and 
a whole wealth of other detail is based on 
Rossellini’s and Amidei’s own experiences in war¬ 
time Rome. Owing to an extreme shortage of film 
stock, Rossellini had to buy much of his negative 
from street photographers (hence the uneven 
quality of the image), and in order to save stock 
and money the film was shot silent, the sound 
being dubbed on later. Almost everything was 
shot on location, and wherever possible on the 
spot where the events depicted actually happened, 
the only studio scenes being those in the Gestapo 
building, Maria’s flat and Don Pietro’s room. 
Add to this Rossellini’s frequent use of non¬ 
professional actors and hand-held cameras, the 
collectively produced script, the financing of the 
film from outside the main body of the industry, 
and a narrative which largely subordinates the 
individual to the social process, and vou have a 
recipe for “realism”, as it is conventionally 
conceived, to the nth. degree. As Guarner puts it: 
“everything seems miraculously to have been seen 
for the very first time, just as it did at the birth of 
the cinema.” 



GERMANY, YEAR ZERO 


April 29. 


GERMANY, YEAR ZERO we can locate a 
multitude of ways in which the reading subject 
finds himself without a position from which the 
film can be regarded. Firstly, and most 
importantly, the fact that the narrative is not 
privileged in any way with regard to the 
characters’ discourses. The narrative does not 
produce for us the knowledge with which we can 
then judge the truth of those discourses... 
Secondly, Rossellini’s narrative introduces many 
elements which are not in any sense resolved and 
which deny the possibility of regarding the film as 
integrated through a dominant discourse. The 
Allied soldiers, the street kids, the landlord, the 
Teacher’s house - all these provide elements which 
stretch outside the narrative of the film and deny 
its dominance.” 

Julian Petley 


PAISA (Paisan) 


May 24. 


Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1946. 

Script: Federico Fellini, Roberto Rossellini, Sergio 
Amidei. 

Photography: Otello Martelli. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Carmela Sazio ( Carmela ), Robert 
Van Loon (Joe from Jersey ), Carlo Piscane 
(Peasant), Dots M. Johnson (MP), Alfonsino Pasca 
(Boy), Maria Michi (Francesca), Gar Moore (Fred), 
Harriet White (Harriet), Renzo Avanzo (Massimo), 
Dale Edmonds (Dale). 

Black and white. English and Italian dialogue; 
English subtitles. Certificate A. 117 minutes (cut 
from 124). 16 mm print. 

Covering the period from the American landings 
in Sicily in 1943 to the Liberation in 1945, PAISA 
is a film in six episodes, each dealing with a 
different aspect of the war in Italy, from the 
personal (a drunken G.I. visits a prostitute and 
fails to recognise her a the young girl with whom 
he fell in love months earlier) to the field of battle 
itself (partisan warfare in Florence and the 
marshlands of the Po delta). 

PAISA is conventionally regarded as 
Rossellini’s second (and last) ‘neo-realist’ 
masterpiece, and its uncompromising use of non¬ 
professional actors, hand-held cameras, grainy 
‘newsreel’ film stock and actual locations does 
indeed testify to a remarkable degree of 
naturalism, rare in the cinema of any nation at 
that time. On the other hand. PAISA now needs to 
be rescued from appropriation by the ‘realists’, 
whose readings (excluding Bazin's) simply ignore 
or distort much that is of significance about the 
film. Indeed PAISA is as rich - if not more - a 
precursor of more modernist forms of cinema as 
the property of a largely backward looking 
aesthetic. In particular, its episodic, fragmentary 
structure, its various narrative leaps, gaps and 
lacunae, and the general absence of “w ell rounded 
characters” with whom the spectator is 

thise. 


Director: Roberto Rossellini. 
Italy/France/Germany, 1947. 

Script: Roberto Rossellini, Carlo Lizzani, Max 
Kolpet. 

Story: Roberto Rossellini. 

Photography: Robert Juiliard. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Edmund Moeschke (Edmund 
Kohler), Barbara Hintz (Eva Kohler), Franz Kruger 
(Karlheinz Kohler), Erich Gunhe (Henning), 
Alexandra Manys, Babsy Reckvell. 

Black and white. English subtitles. Certificate A. 72 
minutes (cut from 74). 16 mm print. 

The story of Edmund, a fifteen-year-old boy living 
with his family in wretched conditions in post-war 
Berlin. Influenced by his former schoolteacher, 
who is still a believer in National Socialism and 
who tells Edmund that the weak must die so that 
the strong can survive, he decides to solve his 
family’s problems by drastic means. 

GERMANY is one of Rossellini’s very finest 
films; in it he decisively abandoned the trappings 
of ‘neo-realism’ that endeared him to the Sequence 
critics in Britain, and the film thus marks 
Rossellini’s virtual eclipse from British film 
culture. Like PAISA, GERMANY begins in the 
mode of seemingly straightforward 
‘documentary’ reportage and becomes ever more 
hallucinatory and allusive, charting a journey 
through a strange, devastated landscape full of 
pain, danger and fear which culminates in 
Edmund’s final, extraordinary wanderings in the 
ruins. In its concentration on a single character 
and on essentially moral problems, GERMANY 
prefigures the Ingrid Bergman films such as 
STROMBOLI and LA PAURA, and all three 
films testify to Rossellini’s unconventional means 
of depicting his characters. Rossellini has no truck 
with the usual machinery of ‘psychological 
analysis' a la [Ingmar] Bergman: as he once said 
when accused of abandoning ‘neo-realism’, “there 
is also a reality which is more intimate, more 
secret, which wells up through the surface of 
people and things.” Rossellini proceeds, as it 
were, from the outside to the inside or, as he 
himself put it. “following someone with love and 
watching all his discoveries and impressions.” 
Thus the spectator comes to know Edmund 
entirely through his actions and his relationship 
with his environment, by means of what is 
externally visible and via details which at first sight 
or taken out of context seem to be of little or no 
significance. The effect is extraordinary. As Jose 
Luis Guarner says, the film can be seen as “a 
documentary on the way an environment can 
slowly mark a face, distort its features and finally 
destroy it”. 

Like PAISA, GERMANY’S fragmentary 
structure places it closer to modernist than realist 
narrative. As Colin McCabe has pointed out: “In 


Julian Petley 
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significantly reduces the possibilities for audience 
involvement so crucial to more conventional 
torms of cinema. As in more obviously and 
thoroughly modernist forms of cinema (e.g. 
Godard, Straub-Huillet, Oshima), the audience is 
torced to some extent to participate actively in the 
production of meaning and is not permitted simply 

to drink the meaning off the screen via a smooth 
flow of easily consumable images (except, 
perhaps, in the prostitute episode, the most 
conventionally structured of the six). 

Similarly, there seems to be an intriguing 
tension throughout the film between a kind of will 
to naturalism and the eruption of elements of 
other, very different, forms of discourse. Thus in 
the Po episode, what is as striking as the flat, de- 
dramatised approach to partisan warfare is the 
way in which the sombre marshland scenery 
gradually seems to take on a haunting, symbolic 
resonance, echoing and accentuating the grimness 
ot the drama unfolding in its midst. And of the 
Florentine episode Jose Luis Guarner, in his book 
on Rossellini, states: “we are in a strange world 
with its own laws, which gets to look more and 
more fantastic... Without having departed from 
the strictest realism, we have reached the depths of 
fantasy: a parallel world in the manner of 
Borges... Ir, spite of being pure reportage, the 
Florence episode of PAISA is one of the greatest 
horror movies ever made". 

Julian Petley 

BLAISE PASCAL 

May 31. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1972. 

RoMeVlinl arCe,,a Mariani ’ Luciano Scaffa, Roberto 

Photography: Mario Fioretti. 

Featuring: Pierre Arditi. 

Colour. English subtitles. 135 minutes. 16 mm print. 

BLAISE PASCAL, like all Rossellini’s historical 
iiliris for television, is set at a historical moment 
which, in the director’s words, “represents a 
fundamental articulation of man’s way of 
thinking or, to use T.S. Kuhn’s famous phrase, a 
moment of “paradigm change’’. Here traditional 
Christian thought, itself rent by schisms of one 
kind or another, is beginning to be challenged by 
the growth of scientific thought. As always 
Rossellini is primarily concerned with explaining 
the origin of modern scientific, ethical and social 
systems of thought, with making the intellectual 
history of European civilization as accessible to as 
wide an audience as possible. At the same time, it 
would be misleading to regard these films as 
purely didactic: as Harry Lauton put it in Sight 
and Sound (Autumn 1978), Rossellini “aims at 
being less the schoolteacher than a companion in 
the public quest for knowledge.’’ And to quote 
Rossellini himself: “I am against education. 
Education carries with it the idea of leading, 
directing, conditioning, when we should be 
moving in a much freer way toward looking for 
truth. The important thing is to inform, the 
important thing is to instruct, but it’s not 
important to educate.’’ 

Concentrating on figures like Descartes, 
Socrates, Christ and, in this case, Pascal, 
Rossellini avoids any kind of personal drama (the 
very meat of most historical reconstruction on 
television); rather, the various characters in each 
film are the embodiments of ideas in action. What 
is demanded here of the spectator is not emotional 
involvement but intellectual engagement with the 
debates constantly taking place on screen. This is 
the cinema of ideas par excellence, a cinema that 
has largely dispensed with the conventional 
cinematic camouflage of spurious drama and 
character Rossellini is as concerned with the 
world in which Pascal exists as with Pascal 
himself, as he himself put it: “I show the customs, 
prejudices, fears, aspirations, ideas and agonies of 
an epoch and place. I show a man - an innovator- 
confront these. I always avoid the temptation to 
exalt this personality: I limit myself to observing 
him. Confronting a man with his age gives me 
enough material to construct action and incite 
curiosity.’’ Shooting in long, fluid, unbroken 
scenes, Rossellini is always at great pains to 
anchor Pascal firmly in his surroundings, thus 
enabling the spectator to view the character quite 
literally in context rather than, as is still for too 
often the case in this kind of film, an a-historical, 
a-social “genius’’. 

Julian Petlev 
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Ingrid Bergman and George Sanders in 'Voyage to 

VOYAGE TO ITALY 
(Viaggio in Italia) 

May 31, June 1, 2. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy/France, 1953. 

Script: Vitaliano Brancati, Roberto Rossellini. 
Photography: Enzo Serafin. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Song: “Chistu e u’ paese du sole’’ performed bv 
Giacomo Rondinella. 

Leading Players: Ingrid Bergman (Katherine 
Joyce), George Sanders (Alexander Joyce), Maria 
Mauban (Marie), Paul Muller (PaulDupont), Leslie 
Daniels (Tony Burton), Natalia Ray (Natalia 
Burton), Anna Proclemer (Prostitute). 

Black and white. English version. Certificate A. 84 
minutes. 16 mm print. 

An English couple, Katherine and Alex Joyce, 
journey to Naples by car, an experience which 
reveals to them the shallowness of their 
relationship. In the course of a series of vists to 
tourist attractions in the surrounding 
neighbourhood, Katherine’s realisation of her 
alienated state deepends still further. 

VOYAGE cannot easily be synopsised, largely 
because the film simply isn’t built on a wealth of 
narrative incident. On the contrary, the “plot’’ is 
singularly anti-dramatic, de-dramatised even. As 
Jose Luis Guarner puts it: VIAGGIO IN ITALIA 
takes as its subject the break-up of a marriage, but 
it is not a tragedy. It is about a reconciliation, but 
it is not a comedy. It revolves around Italy, but it is 
not a documentary. Indeed, it does not fit in to any 
of the conventional classifications. As a film 
about reality and time, it comes into the sphere of 
the essay. This explains some of the things which 
struck both audience and critics at the time: the 
absence of dramatic construction (almost nothing 
happens - the characters stroll around museums, 
gaze out to sea, admire the landscape and attend 
social functions), the abrupt development of the 
action (a sudden, silly quarrel ends in the decision 
to get a divorce and the solution to the conflict 
occurs suddenly and unexpectedly), the 
unlaboured composition of shots and the actors’ 
flat delivery of their lines.” 

The apparently straightforward construction of 
VOYAGE is deceptive, and any resume cannot 
but distort what the film may be said to be 
“about”. The film appears to alternate between 
sections which advance the narrative development 
and non-narrative, discursive elements. But it is in 
fact these latter sequences (the visits to tourist 
attractions) which are the pivots on which the 
entire film turns. On one level these visits are 
simply distractions with which the characters seek 
to fill their empty lives. On a deeper level, 
however, these scenes are rendered significant by 
the way in which Rossellini handles cinematic 
space and point of view (especially Katherine’s) so 
as to point up his characters’ attitudes to each 
other and the world around them. VOYAGE’S 
main preoccupation is not with the resolution of 
some complicated plot but, rather, with an 
examination of two people’s relationship with 
each other and the surrounding world - hence the 
all-importance of Rossellini’s obliquely expressive 
methods of handling cinematic space. 


Italy ' 


At the time of its release, VOYAGE was almost 
universally misunderstood. However, it was 
stoutly defended by Andre Bazin, the great 
French film theorist and was later rendered 
homage to in Godard’s LE MEPRIS 
(CONTEMPT). Now increasingly regarded as a 
key work of both Rossellini’s oeuvre and post-war 
cinema in general, the film is now rapidly proving 
correct Jacques Rivette’s famous remark that “on 
the appearance of VIAGGIO IN ITALIA all 
other films suddenly aged ten years.” 

Julian Petley 

STROMBOLI 

Mav 31, June 1, 2. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1949. 

Script: Roberto Rossellini, Art Cohn, Sergio 
Amidei, Gianpaolo Callegari, Renzo Cesana; from 
a story by Roberto Rossellini. Religious theme 
inspired by Father Felix Morlion. 

Photography: Ottello Martelli. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Ingrid Bergman (Karin), Mario 
Vitale (Antonio), Renzo Cesana (Priest), Mario 
Sponza (Lighthouse-keeper), The People of 
Stromboli. 

Black and white. English version. Certificate A 81 
minutes (cut from 107). 16 mm print. 

In order to get out of an internment camp after the 
war, Karin, a Lithuanian refugee, marries 
Antonio, a young fisherman from the island of 
MromboTi. However, she cannot adapt to the 
harshness of life there and decides to escape. 

STROMBOLI was the first of a cycle of films 
made by Rossellini starring Ingrid Bergman, all of 
which were widely misunderstood and generally 
unpopular at the time of their release, Andre 
Bazin and Jacques Rivette being among their few 
defenders. From one side Rossellini was attacked 
for “abandoning neo-realism”; from another he 
was simply accused of turning out “badly made” 
films. However, the former ignores Bazin’s wise 
remark that, ultimately, what is most interesting 
about Rossellini is not his choice of subject but his 
way of looking at people and things, while the 
latter simply reveals an abysmal ignorance of the 
Rossellinian aesthetic. 

Undoubtedly STROMBOLI and the rest of the 
Bergman cycle do represent a narrowing of 
Rossellini’s field of vision since ROMA and 
PAISA, a greater concentration on the individual 
than on social issues. At the same time, though, 
they are still a million miles away from the 
conventional “well-made film” in structure, in 
acting style and in mise- en-scen e- in short, in 
everything. Robin Wood, in his essay in A 
Dictionary of the Cinema (ed. Richard Roud), 
sums up Rossellini’s style here very succinctly: 
“Rossellini never explains, he merely shows, and 
we are left to extract what information we can 
from what is shown. More than with anv other 
film-maker, the total effect of a Rossellini film 
depends on accumulation and implication - on 
our penetrating the appearance offered by the 
images to follow the inner movement that 
underlines it.” As Andre Bazin similarly noted, 
“gesture, change, physical movement constitute 
for Rossellini the essence of human reality”, and it 
is largely on these external features that he 




concentrates his attention. Thus, while 
STOMBOLI et al may indeed be to some extent 
what Robin Wood describes as documentaries on 
Ingrid Bergman, Rossellini has no truck with all 
the conventional business of “psychological 
analysis” (internal monologues, etc.): rather he 
moves, as it were, from the “outside” to the 
“inside”. As he himself put it: “neo-realism does 
not remain on the surface but seeks out the most 
subtle aspects of the soul.” 

Julian Petley 

LA MACCHINA 

AMMAZZACATTIVI 
(The Machine That 

Kills Bad People) 

June 7. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1948- 

Script: Roberto Rossellini, Sergio Amidei, 
Giancarlo Vigorelli, Franco Brusati, Liana Ferri; 
from a story by Edoardo De Filippo, Fabrizio 
Sarazani. 

Photography: Enrico Betti Berutti, Tino Santoni. 
Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Gennaro Pisano ( Celestino 
Esposito ), Giovanni Amato (The Mayor), Marilyn 
Buferd, Bill Tubbs and Helen Tubbs (American 
Tourists). 

Black and white. English subtitles. 83 minutes. 16 
mm print. 

In a small town in post-war Italy the 
photographer Celestino receives a visit from a 
strange old man who shows him how to kill bad 
people simply by photographing their image. At 
the same time two American ex-servicemen arrive 
with plans to develop the town, and the council 
receives a grant of 11 million lire from the 
Ministry of Public Works. As the townspeople 
fight for the Americans’ favour and quarrel with 
the allocation of the grant, Celestino becomes 
more and more incensed at their greed and 
embarks on an ever more frenzied campaign of 
lethal photography. 

At around the time of LA MACCHINA, 
Rossellini expressed a desire to shift his work 
away from the ‘neo-realism’ of ROMA and 
PAISA and towards the Commedia Dell’ Arte, 
the traditional, popular Italian comic theatre. 
Thus the film opens with a traditional theatrical 
prologue and with what is in effect the empty stage 
of a puppet theatre which is then filled with sets 
and cut-out characters by a human hand. At the 
end, similarly, the hand removes both sets and 
characters and a rhymed epilogue delivers the 
moral in the same spirit of popular humour and 
wisdom: “cultivate the good without going too 
far, reject evil if you want to be saved, do not rush 
to judge and think twice before punishing.” 

With this curious opening we are, it seems, a 
long way from conceptions of ‘realism’ of any 
kind: indeed, everything is done here to remind 
the spectators of the constructed nature of the 
cinematic image. The tone of playful fantasy is 
maintained throughout, though this does not 
preclude a good deal of irony and hard-edged 
humour, particularly at the expense of the 
American “invaders” (indeed, in places LA 
MACCHINA seems like a comic reworking of 
PAISA), the townspeoples’ greed and willingness 
to accommodate interlopers, past (the Germans) 
and present (the Americans). 

Celestino’s choice of instrument of vengeance 
could hardly be more significant. As Jose Louis 
Guarner points out, “it shows the dubious nature 
of reality in the cinema, which can reproduce life 
perfectly but purely from an external point of 
view; it preserves only the appearance of life.” Of 
course the camera cannot tell good from evil, nor 
can it put the world to rights. To quote Peter 
Bondavella: “the camera, viewed as a means of 
acquiring knowledge of social reality by overly 
optimistic neo-realist theorists, has been reduced 
to a fallible instrument which reflects not realitv 
but human subjectivity and error.” Like all 
photographers, Celestino is manipulating rather 
than simply “reflecting” reality, and in his case the 
effects are disastrous. Deliberately or not, 
Rossellini has produced a devastating critique of 
realist aesthetics. 

Julian Petley 


L’AMORE 

June 7. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1947/48. 

Script: (1) “Una Voce Umana”: Roberto Rossellini, 
from the one act play La voix humaine by Jean 
Cocteau; (2) “II Miracolo”: Tullio Pinelli, Roberto 
Rossellini, from a story by Federico Fellini. 
Photography: Robert Juillard (“Una Voce 
Umana”), Aldo Tonti (“II Miracolo”). 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Anna Magnani ( Nanina ), 
Federico Fellini (Traveller). 

Black and white. English subtitles. 69 minutes. 16 
mm print. 

“UNA VOCE UMANA: a woman telephones her 
lover, who has left her to marry a young girl of 
good family, and says her farewells in a long and 
upsetting monologue. 

“IL MIRACOLO: a crazy peasant girl meets a 
young vagabond whom she takes to be Saint 
Joseph. Beside herself with joy, she lets him 
seduce her. When she gets pregnant, she 
announces the miracle, believing in her simplicity 
that she is to bear the Son of God. The peasants 
laugh at her, and even the village idiots harass her. 
The mad girl flees and gives birth to her baby in a 
deserted sanctuary. 

“The object of L’AMORE is clearly announced 
in the words which appear on the screen at the end 
of the credits: “Questo film e un omaggio all’ arte 
di Anna Magnani.” The film begins with a close- 
up of Magnani (La Nanna, as she is affectionately 
called in Italy) and ends with another when she 
gives her breast to her new-born child (IL 
MIRACOLO). Anna Magnani is the first of the 
astonishing portrait gallery of women in tears who 
are the symbolic key to Rossellini’s films. The 
faces of Ingrid Bergman and Giovanna Ralli are 
the incarnations of the films they are in. There are 
other directors exceptionally identified with their 
actresses, but few can be like Rossellini, who 
slaves with as much patience and love to get the 
best out of them. 

“The aim of UNA VOCE HUMANA is not to 
bring off a feat of technical skill - we spend about 
forty minutes shut up in one room with one 
character. Instead, it becomes the pretext for a 
documentary on a woman’s suffering. Although it 
is looked at from what we might call an ethical 
angle, this suffering is depicted with surprising 
sensuality. Everything in UNA VOCE HUMANA 
and IL MIRACOLO is carnal almost to the point 
of obscenity: Magnani’s voice, sometimes broken 
and sometimes singing, her almost animal 
presence, her communion with nature, her joy, her 
tears. And in IL MIRACOLO the countryside is 
given a value and prominence scarcely known in 
the cinema outside Murnau. It is never used as a 
pictorial element or as an extension of the 
characters’ states of mind: the setting is a living, 
sensual environment. Its existence is the result of 
the systematic faithfulness to reality which was the 
profound innovation of PAISA.” 

Jose Luis Guarner/ROBERTO ROSSELLINI 

LA PAURA (Fear) 

June 13. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy/West Germany, 1954. 

Script: Sergio Amidei, Franz Graf Treuberg, from 
the story Angst by Stefan Zweig. 

Photography: Carlo Carlini, Heinz Schnackertz. 
Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Ingrid Bergman (Irene Wagner ), 
Mathias Wiedman (Albert Wagner ), Renate 
Manhardt (Joanna Schultze ), Kurt Kreuger (Enrico 
Stolz). 

Black and white. English subtitles. 81 minutes. 16 
mm print. 

Irene, the wife of a German scientist, Albert 
Wagner, is having an affair with a composer, 
Enrico Stolz. Her feelings of guilt turn to fears of 
discovery when she becomes the victim of a 
blackmailer. 

Unusually, LA PAURA opens with a voice¬ 
over narration (by Irene), and this is actually 
resumed from time to time throughout the Film. 
The images are of shadow and darkness: a car 
drive through a town on a rainy night. The scene is 
accompanied by dramatic music and, all in all, the 
ambiance created is that of the film noir , an 
ambiance which persists through much of the film 
and finds its most dramatic expression in the play 


of light and shade in Albert’s laboratory in the 
scene in which Irene contemplates suicide. Such 
stylisation might seem surprising in a film by this 
director, but as Robin Wood has rightly noted: 
“Rossellini is neither a purist nor a rigid 
theoretician. He is not averse, for example, to the 
overtly emotive close-up. His elemental use of 
light and darkness, sun and shadow, can verge on 
the Expressionistic.” 

The characters in LA PAURA seem largely to 
inhabit a world of shadows and darkness, with all 
the connotations of pain and confusion that such 
images carry. Indeed, the world of LA PAURA is 
still very much the uneasy post-war Europe of 
GERMANY, EUROPA ’51 and STROMBOLI, 
and as in the other films of this loose cycle, the 
central character is living in a void, one which to 
some extent reflects a more generalised post-war 
malaise: Irene’s half-hearted affair with Enrico is 
simply a futile attempt to fill an increasingly 
empty and meaningless life. Such is the direct line 
of continuity between these films that, as Jose 
Luis Guarner states, “LA PAURA could quite 
easily be called ‘Viaggio in Germania’, ‘Europa 
‘54’ or ‘Germania Anno Sette’.” Like the other 
Bergman figures, and the central characters of 
most of Rossellini’s films for that matter, Irene 
needs to see clearly, to understand, and thus come 
to grips with her situation. In LA PAURA it is, 
finally, Irene’s love for her children and their love 
for her which provides her with the beginning of 
the means of understanding, symbolised by the 
sudden flooding of the screen with sunlight when 
she goes to visit them in the country. 

Julian Petley 

FRANCESCO, GIULLARE 
DE DIO (Francesco, Jester 

of God) 

June 13. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1950. 

Script: Roberto Rossellini, Federico Fellini, Felix 
Morlion, Antonio Lisandro, from Ifioretti di San 
Francesco. 

Photography: Otello Martelli. 

Music: Renzo Rossellini. 

Leading Players: Aldo Fabrizi ( Nicolaio ), Arabella 
Lemaitre ( Chiara ), Fra Nazario (Francesco). 

Black and white. English subtitles. 75 minutes. 16 
mm print. 

Like PAISA, FRANCESCO is an episode film: a 
series of short scenes chronicling various incidents 
in a short period in the lives of St. Francis and his 
friars. Once again Rossellini demonstrates his 
dissatisfaction with conventional narrative 
structures; feeling burdened by what he calls “the 
logical nexus of the subject matter”, Rossellini 
favours a format that enables him to concentrate 
on essentials. Thus FRANCESCO is structured as 
a series of tableaux with little narrative 
connection, each being introduced by a short title 
and illustrating a point in a very simple, direct, 
down-to-earth style. As one of the friars puts it: 
“better to preach by example than by words”, and 
the film concentrates almost solely on actions, on 
doing. As in GERMANY and the Ingrid Bergman 
films, Rossellini resolutely eschews all forms of 
‘psychological’ analysis and allows his characters’ 
actions, expressions and gestures to speak for 
themselves. 

This method of depicting character is not only 
typically Rossellinian, it is also typically Italian: 
this may explain in part why many of Rossellini’s 
films (and FRANCESCO in particular) seem to 
present such problems for non-Italian audiences. 
Thus Erich Auerbach speaks of “the Italian, or 
generally Mediterranean tradition of making 
every domestic and mental event visible. The 
heroes of the people, in history and on the stage, 
must at every moment expose their character in 
images, and no exaggeration, however gross, 
whether into tragedy or into burlesque, is too 
great for this spontaneously natural race. Saint 
Francis conformed completely to this trait of the 
national character in his person and in his deeds.” 
Thus Rossellini’s representation of St. Francis is 
far from conventionally reverential, and has even 
been taken, quite wrongly, to be ironic. To quote 
Rossellini himself: “I didn’t for a moment intend 
to make a biographical film... the accent is entirely 
on St. Francis’ whimsical, unruffled approach to 
the crudities and trivialities of everyday life.” 
Accused of irony, Rossellini explained that “they 
were ironic first of all, because the great message 





of St. Francis, to my view, was to turn down all 
solemnity. Everything was very very simple and 
St. Francis was always laughing at himself 
because he was a silly, poor man... St. Francis 
called himself the jester of God, he wanted just to 
be very foolish, because through silliness you can 
find the truth. The real title of the film is ‘God’s 
Jester’.” 

Wildly misunderstood on its release, 
FRANCESCO represents a radical approach to a 
religious subject and heavily influenced Pasolini’s 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MATTHEW. It is not an easy work to describe, 
but Jose Luis Guarner comes closest when he calls 
it “at once a very simple film and very complex, 
very religious and very naturalistic, very wise and 
absolutely raving.” 

Julian Petlev 

AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 

June 20. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1972. / 

Script: Roberto Rossellini, Marcella Mariani, 
Luciano Scaffa, Carlo Cremono. 

Photography: Dary Berkani {Augustine 
[Agostino ]), Bruno Cattaneo {Massimo). 

Colour. English subtitles. 16 mm. 

AUGUSTINE is set in the fourth century A.D. in 
Africa. It is a time of crisis: the Roman Empire is 
both divided against itself - part Christian, part 
increasingly decadent ancien regime - and 
threatened from the outside by the ‘barbarians’ 
under Alaric. In Africa, meanwhile, Christianity, 
still a relatively new religion but also one which is 
rapidly becoming established, is rent by schism. It 
is these various political and religious conflicts 
that AUGUSTINE so deftly charts. 

Rossellini turns this seemingly abstruse subject 
into yet another of his fascinating explorations of 
the origins of present day Western civilization: in 
this instance he tackles the effects of the growth of 
Christianity. Focusing as usual on a time of 
ferment and change, Rossellini registers the 
conflict of ideas through the life of a central, 
structuring character. However, he does not 
‘heroise’ Augustine in any conventional sense, nor 
does he psvchologise or individualise the issues 
involved: Rossellini is not interested in 
‘characters' in the accepted sense of exceptional, 
a-historical, a-social individuals with discrete, 
self-contained psyches. Rather, as he says, ‘‘in 
order to understand a character one must 
understand them in their context, which is bound 
up with their culture, the mode of thought, the 
political persuasions and the general tenor of their 
time and place”. In this respect Rossellini’s 
conception of character is quite close to Brecht’s, 
as Peter Brunette has pointed out: “for both of 
them the specific character portrayed on the 
screen or on the stage was far less important than 
the overall situation that he or she was part of... 
His characters, like Brecht's, are seldom 
motivated by their own idiosyncratic 
personalities; they constantly interact with their 
situation and surroundings, and it is from this 
interaction that further action proceeds, rather 
than from the demands of character alone.” 

Rossellini's representation of Augustine’s 
surroundings is, as usual, a model of compact, 
economical exposition and represents a 
remarkable compression of the maximum amount 
of information into the shortest possible time. 
Indeed, from seemingly impossibly arcane 
material Rossellini has fashioned a film of 
devastating clarity which, though it may not quite 
reach the heights of PASCAL and COSIMO, 
opens up ways of constructing the past and 
illuminating intellectual debates to which British 
television usually remains obstinately blind. 

Julian Petlev 

THE AGE OF COSIMO DE 

MEDICI 

June 27. 

Director: Roberto Rossellini. 

Italy, 1972. 

Script: Robert Rossellini, Luciano Scaffa, Marcella 
Mariani. 

English dialogue: Sonya Friedman. 

Photography: Mario Montuori. 

Music: Manuel de Sica. 

Leading Players: Marcello di Falco {Cosimo de’ 
Medici ), Virginio Gazzolo {Leon Battista Alberti ), 
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Adriano Amide* Migliano. 

Colour. English version. In 3 parts (Part I. 82 mins. 
Part II 82 mins. Part III: 91 mins.). 16 mm. 

Concentrating on the careers of the banker 
Cosimo de Medici and the scholar Leon Battista 
Alberti, Rossellini’s film builds up an 
extraordinarily detailed and fascinating picture of 
the Florentine Renaissance. 

Quite unlike the vast bulk of ‘historical’ films, 
whether made for cinema or television, COSIMO 
has all the cool, explicatory lucidity that has made 
LA PRISE DE POUVOIR PAR LOUIS XIV so 
justly famous. Though, like all Rossellini’s 
television films, frankly didactic in purpose, 
COSIMO is, as Jill Forbes says, “much more than 
a school text-book... Rossellini’s approach is 
explanatory rather than nostalgic, a history rather 
than a celebration, expository rather than 
moralistic, and completely open-ended.” Making 
full use of his specially-devised Pancinor zoom 
lens (which enables the camera to be optically 
mobile while still remaining in a fixed position but 
without the usual disconcerting ‘zoom effect’), 
Rossellini shoots in long, fluid scenes 
characterised by medium shots and numerous but 
barely perceptible re-framings - scenes in which a 
vast amount of sheer information is effortlessly 
imparted: how pawnbroking was developed, how 
taxes are calculated, the discovery of the laws of 
perspective, and so on. 

Like all Rossellini’s television films, COSIMO 
is an attempt to explicate the origins of the present 
day Western intellectual, economic and political 
universe and is set at a significant time of change 
and transition: as Rossellini puts it, “the 
beginning of the Age of Humanism, following the 
degeneration of the pedantic scholasticism w-hich 
had paralysed intelligence.” In particular the 
trilogy charts the emergence of primitive 
capitalism and shows this to be the economic base 
from which many of the Renaissance’s great 
intellectual achievements were founded. To quote 
Rossellini again: “the Medicis marked the 
conjuncture of humanism and mercantilism. 
These two things, which people might think have 
nothing to do with each other, actually manifested 
themselves in the same historical moment.” 

Thus the trilogy is divided almost equally 
between the activities of Cosimo (commerce) and 
Alberti (learning), and it is the latter who most 
fully represents the ideas of the Florentine city 
state and who serves the model of Renaissance 
Man, the polymath who cultivates reason both for 
its own sake and for practical ends. Ever seeking 
to strike a balance between the secular and the 
spiritual, the champion of republicanism and 
pluralism, the mediator between science and art 
who is in constant search of the laws of harmony 
and synthesis, Alberti is undoubtedly the 
archetypal Rossellinian hero: he even invents a 
(suitably illusionist) precursor of the cinema! 


Julian Petley 



Gerard Depardieu and Isabelle Huppert in ‘Loulou 


LOU LOU 

April 30-May 5; May 7-12. 

Director: Maurice Pialat. 

France, 1979. 

Script: Arlette Langmann, Maurice Pialat. 
Photography: Pierre William Glenn, Jacques 
Loiseleux. 

Leading Players: Isabelle Huppert {Nelly), Gerard 
Depardieu {Loulou), Guy Marchand {Andre), 
Humbert Balsan {Michel). 

Colour. English subtitles. Certificate X. 105 
minutes. 

“The French made what was collectively the most 
impressive contribution to the 1980 Cannes 
Festival (and something of a come-back) with a 
quartet of pictures that adopted strikingly 
different bedside manners to take the pulse of an 
ailing body politic. 

“The three films by established directors have 
already been shown here - Tavernier’s UNE 
SEMAINE DE VACANCE, Resnais’ MY 
AMERICAN UNCLE and Godard’s SLOW 
MOTION - and they’re all about the problems of 
anxious, affluent middle-class over-achievers. 
Now we have the fourth, LOULOU, by a film¬ 
maker little known in this country, the Parisian 
realist Maurice Pialat, whose small body of work 
since he turned from painting, acting and 
directing TV documentaries to feature films in 
middle age is being shown in a current 
retrospective at the NFT. Pialat takes us further 
down the social scale, from the boulevard to the 
boue. This is the step taken by the intelligent 
middle-class Nelly (Isabelle Huppert) when she 
leaves her trendily successful lover Andre (Guy 
Marchand) for the beefily handsome eponymous 
working-class drifter and petty criminal Louis 
(Gerard Depardieu), whom she meets in a 
throbbing disco. 

“She’s evidently fed up with Andre’s 
possessiveness, his dim pilot-light sexuality, his 
advertising agency where she’s lucratively 
employed, his culture-vulture instinct that sees the 
cure for everything in a visit to the Claude 
exhibition at the Petit Palais or a weekend in 
Amsterdam looking at Rembrandts. The feckless, 
boozy Loulou offers uncomplicated sex, a degree- 
zero of social aspiration, and no ties. She’d rather 
read a book in bed with the illiterate Loulou than 
have serious post-coital conversations with 
Andre. 

“Andre worries about everything, including 
social stability and the sad destruction of a petit- 
bourgeois area of central Paris, where the 
butchers, bakers and grocers have been taken over 
by boutiques, antique shops and fancy 
restaurants. Loulou doesn’t give a damn about 
anything, not even being stabbed by some 
hoodlums he’s obscurely offended, so long as he 
has his beer, Gitanes and women. The two men 
view each other with incomprehension from either 
side of an invisible social barricade, while Nelly 
remains in contention. 

“Pialat handles this triangular relationship with 
a subtlety, and moral reticence that should not be 
mistaken for indifference. He is helped by 
superlative performances in the creation of 
character, and by the harsh, natural lighting of 
Pierre-William Glenn in the capturing of mood. 
Glenn’s lens plays over the unmade-up faces and 
clumsy bodies with the unblinking eye of a police 
photographer and he registers the atmosphere of 
low-life bars, seedy hotels and gleaming night- 
streets with the unaffected directness of Brassai. 

“There are some remarkable set pieces to 
enliven the ennui, including a messy fight between 
the two men in a side-street courtyard (where the 
principle damage is sustained by an indignant 
concierge’s letter box) and a gathering of Loulou’s 
louche clan for an alfresco Sunday lunch that 
might possibly be a parody of a Chabrol dinner 
party (in his acting days, Pialat played the 
detective in Chabrol’s KILLER). And the film 
concludes with a memorable Zolaesque image of a 
drunken Loulou, supported by a disillusioned 
Nelly, that implies some judgment on the pair, or 
at least upon the circumstances that thrust them 
together...” 

Philip French /Observer Review>. 








CANADIAN 
CINEMA 

INTRODUCTION 

This short season of Canadian films has been 
arranged to coincide with a month-long festival of 
Canadian cultural events being mounted in 
Birmingham. Although it cannot be claimed to be 
in any sense comprehensive, the final programme 
does include a wide cross section of Canadian 
feature film-making. Our approach has been to 
show a selection of important Canadian films 
which have already been released in Britain (such 
as PROLOGUE, MON ONCLE ANTOINE and 
WHY SHOOT THE TEACHER), and then to 
supplement these with as many other significant 
works as we could manage to obtain through the 
offices of the National Film Board of Canada in 
London. Some of the programmes, it will be 
noted, remain unconfirmed at the time of going to 
press. This is because the rights have yet to be 
cleared with the films’ producers. We expect the 
necessary clearance to be granted in most 
instances, but please check the supplementary 
publicity sheet for this event for a definitive 
timetable of screenings. 

As in many other countries, feature film 
production in Canada increased in the late Sixties 
and early Seventies due to a series of State 
interventions. Arguably, the most consistent and 
distinctive work has been produced by.a group of 
French-Canadian film-makers. English-language 
Canadian cinema has clearly suffered from a crisis 
of identity, which probably has something to do 
with a sense of having to compete with their 
illustrious neighbour. This situation has not been 
helped by a system of international co¬ 
productions, which more often than not makes for 
anonymous movies that tell us absolutely nothing 
about Canada. But, as this season will 
demonstrate, much excellent work has been 
produced over the last ten years. 

The programme includes about an equal 
number of English and French language titles. 

Most are small-scale, semi-independent 
productions, and we have made some effort to 
show more than one work by significant directors 
(for example, Don Shebib, Robin Spry, Mireille 
Dansereau, Jean Beaudin). Inevitably, there are 
some regrettable omissions (no films by Jean- 
Pierre Lefebvre, David Cronenberg or Francis 
Mankiewicz), and there wasn’t sufficient time or 
space to do justice to much new independent work 
(although we are pleased to have secured the 
excellent AERIAL VIEW). It should also be 
noted that, in addition to the features detailed 
below, short films will be screened in most 
programmes. Finally, we must acknowledge a 
debt to the National Film Board of Canada office 
in London, and in particular Deirdre Simms, who 
provided invaluable assistance. 

WHY SHOOT THE TEACHER 

May 3. 

An amiable, honest depiction of a young man’s 
first collision with the reality of his first job. In the 
Evening Standard, Alexander Walker described 
WHY SHOOT THE TEACHER as “an honest, 
funny, ultimately chilling account of the 
hardships suffered by a dedicated young teacher 
(Bud Cort) in the icy wilds of Canada during the 
great Depression of the 1930s. Very well acted - 
even by Samantha Eggar as a plausible World 
War One bride from England now stranded in 
marital isolation - and so trutntul you are witn 
Cort in spirit every hour of his long school year, 
the film resists your expectations that all will turn 
out well and everyone will live happily. It doesn’t 
and they don’t: the candour with a bite to it is a 
treasurable screen quality today.’’ (Canada, 1979. 

Dir: Silvio Narizzano. Colour. 99 mins.) 


ONE MAN 

May 6. 

A more recent feature by the director of 
PROLOGUE and ACTION: THE OCTOBER 
CRISIS, ONE MAN is about a successful 
television journalist who suffers a crisis in both his 
' professional and private lives when he begins to 
expose the fact that pollution from a factory is 
poisoning children in a poor district of Montreal. 
Although much more conventional than 
PROLOGUE, the film is nevertheless an 
interesting attempt to examine social issues 
through the use of thriller devices, a la THE 
CHINA SYNDROME. It is also very well acted 
and, like CHINA SYNDROME, has a thing or 
two to say about the connections between the 
interests of big business and the media. (Canada, 
1977. Dir: Robin Spry. With: Len Cariou, Jane 
Eastwood, Carol Lazare. Colour. 87 mins.) 

PROLOGUE 

May 6. 

“Beside the modest and very Canadian self¬ 
questioning of PROLOGUE, previous films 
about drop-outs and the under-thirties’ 
revolution in North America begin to appear 
guilty of over-sell, colour advertisements for a 
glamorous, swinging and homogenised life-style. 
It is not simply that Robin Spry’s first feature has 
the inestimable advantage of being shot in down- 
beat black and white, but rather that his principal 
characters are too concerned with working out a 
tenable way of life for themselves to begin laying 
very much on other people. Far from being anti¬ 
social, they are shown to possess a highly 
developed sense of social responsibility and a faith 
in the principles of a democracy whose practices 
they deplore. 

“The public actions of the activist hero (John 
Robbe)-from sitting in at a university subsidised 
by ‘genocide money’, to printing an independent 
newspaper which he attempts to sell on the streets, 
to demonstrating in Chicago against US 
involvement in the Vietnam War-attest an earnest 
faith in the possibility of change through the 
confrontation of ideas, while his private 
conversations articulately reveal as much doubt 
about methods as certainty. 

“Briefly, PROLOGUE is concerned with the 
relationship between Jesse, the activist editor, his 
girl friend Karen (Elane Malus), and David (Gary 
Ryder), an American draft-dodger who comes to 
stay for a while in their Montreal apartment. As 
Jesse mobilises his energies for the Chicago 
Convention demonstrations, Karen starts 
questioning the validity of political protest and 
finally decides not to go to Chicago but to go 
instead to live with the folk-singing David on a 
commune in rural Quebec. Here she becomes 
increasingly irritated by the commune’s refusal to 
acknowledge the existence of the violence and 
injustice from which they have withdrawn; and 
when Jesse gets back from Chicago, she returns to 
the city to be with him...” -Jan Dawson/ 1 Sight and 
Sound’. (Canada, 1969. Dir: Robin Spry. 87 mins.) 


MON ONCLE ANTOINE 
(My Uncle Antoine) 

May 7. 

Claude Jutra’s MON ONCLE ANTOINE has be 
heralded as the “Best Canadian film ever.” In the 
New York Post , Archer Winsten described it as “of 
such beauty, emotional power and restraint that it 
must be ranked with world masterpieces.” The 
plot - the sudden maturing of an adolescent boy 
when he is inadvertently thrust into the harsh 
vicissitudes of an adult world - is hardly an 
original screen theme. Seldom, however, has it 
been projected with such clarity and compassion. 
The boy, Benoit, is a fourteen-year-old who 
makes his home with an uncle and aunt in a small 
Quebec asbestos mining community. Uncle 
Antoine is both the owner of the village general 
store and the town’s undertaker, and one fateful 
Christmas Eve Benoit is allowed to accompany 
him when he goes to pick up the body of a child 
who had died of fever. The sleigh journey to the 
remote farmhouse, the morbid ritual of preparing 
the corpse for transportation back to the funeral 
parlour, and particularly a momentous return trip 
during which the coffin is lost and Benoit is 
exposed for the first time to examples of human 
frailty, have a profound effect on the boy and lead 
to a climax of shattering force. (Canada, 1970. Dir: 
Claude Jutra. With: Jean Duceppe, Olivette 
Thibault, Claude Jutra. Colour. Subtitled. 100 
mins.) 

KAMOURASKA 

May 8. 

A beautiful, popular adaptation of Anne Hebert’s 
complicated novel which simplifies it to an 
elaborate Gothic tale of love, murder and 
retribution in a picturesque early Quebec. 
Genevieve Bujold plays the wife who re-lives her 
past while tending to her dying husband. (Canada, 
1973. Dir: Claude Jutra. Subtitled. 90 mins.) 

SECOND WIND (Unconfirmed) 

May 10. 

“In SECOND WIND, Canadian director Donald 
Shebib’s fourth feature film, the hero (or more 
aptly, the non-hero) is a handsome, 30 year-old, 
married, successful stockbroker who wants more 
out of life. Everything has come easy for him 
throughout his life, and as the film starts he gets 
interested in running the mile. And he runs every 
day, unable to tell his wife or explain to her why 
it’s so important to him. Coached carefully, and 
still keeping things to himself while tending to his 
stockbroking business, he decides to enter a race. 
Along the way, he tangles, non-romantically, with 
a lady who picks him up, finds his wife having 
walked out on him after he lied to her about 
leaving town on a business trip, and wins the race 
and his wife back...” - 5. Adilman/’Variety’. 
(Canada, 1976, Dir: Don Shebib. With: James 
Naughton, Lindsay Wagner. Colour. 92 mins.) 









GOIN’ DOWN THE ROAD 
(Unconfirmed) 

May 10. 

On the evidence of two of his films (GOIN’ 
DOWN THE ROAD and BETWEEN 
FRIENDS), Don Shebib appears to me to be one 
of the most potentially interesting of Canada’s 
English-language film-makers. His background in 
documentaries is very evident in this impressive 
first feature, which is a surprisingly fresh and 
perceptive re-telling of the old story about two 
naive country boys (here from the Maritimes, a 
depressed area of Canada) coming to the big city 
(here Toronto) expecting to realize their dreams 
but finding themselves caught in a downward 
spiral leading to frustration and disillusionment. 
At the time of its release, GOIN’ DOWN THE 
ROAD was none too surprisingly acclaimed for 
its cinema-verite qualities; but, as BETWEEN 
FRIENDS was later to confirm, this term 
provides a somewhat inadequate description of 
Shebib’s approach. As in BETWEEN FRIENDS, 
his main theme here is the discrepancy between 
dream and reality, and the depth of feeling with 
which the director imbues his characters goes far 
beyond any purely documentary concern. For 
Shebib, his characters’ dreams are just as 
important - and are treated with equal respect - as 
the dispiriting realities which frustrate those 
dreams. In GOIN’ DOWN THE ROAD this 
point is perhaps often in danger of being lost 
amidst the film’s grainy, rough-and-ready 
shooting style; but it is magnificently confirmed in 
both the use of music and in the performance of its 
two leading actors, Doug McGrath and Paul 
Bradley. If one must, finally, use a shorthand term 
to describe Shebib’s films, I would suggest ‘poetic 
realism’ as being the most appropriate. I would 
also add to this necessarily short note that the 
signs of misogyny which hover over GOIN’ 
DOWN THE ROAD were to be firmly refuted by 
its director in BETWEEN FRIENDS, a film 
which unfortunately proved to be unavailable for 
this season of Canadian films. - Peter Walsh. 
(Canada, 1970. Dir: Don Shebib. Colour. Cert. X. 
87 mins.) 

LES ORDRES (Orders) 

May 9. 

“An emotionally rich rendition of a critical period 
in our [Canada’s] history, LES ORDRES is in 
sharp contrast to the neutral tone of ACTION, 
Robin Spry’s documentary also dealing with the 
October Crisis of 1970. Here, LES ORDRES 
scrutinizes the real victims of the War Measures 
Act - those citizens who were picked out seemingly 
at random, awkwardly arrested without charge, 
tactlessly taken from their homes, held in prison 
for days and weeks, and finally - innocent after all 
- released. But first, they were subjected to the 
vicissitudes of incarceration. And prison life - we 
are shown - is no life. We follow every step of the 
humiliating process these ‘prisoners’ have to go 
through: removal of personal belongings, 
thorough physical examination, the wearing of a 
uniform, the haircut, the cell with bars, the 
inedible food. Dehumanizing devices are also at 
work: the loss of the notion of time, which 
becomes endless; the continual searches of the 
cells by guards; the aimless turning in circles in 
scant space all day long; the threat of 
punishments, of death even. One feels that, even 
guilty, prisoners should be spared this kind of 
treatment, let alone when they are innocent. 

“The film centres on five characters: Clermont 
Boudreau (Jean Lapointe), a taxi driver, and his 
wife Marie (Helene Loiselle), an honest, ordinary 
couple struggling to sustain a family; Jean-Marie 
Beauchemin (Guy Provost), the doctor whose 
wife is expecting a child at any moment; Richard 
Lavoie (Claude Gauthier), an unemployed young 
father who is made to believe he will be sentenced 
to death; and Claudette Dusseault (Louise 
Forestier), the social worker whose apartment is 
sacked by the police. Their anger, anxiety and 
frustrations are beautifully delineated through an 
eloquent script, written by [director] Michel 
Brault himself, that manages to keep the drama in 
check, while it remains effective at the emotional 
level. This quality is further emphasized by the 
physical presence, rather than the mere 
participation, of five very talented artists, and 
their acting is flawless...” - Rene Rozon/'Take 
One’. (Canada, 1974. Dir: Michel Brault. Subtitled. 
Cert. A A. 107 mins.) 
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LA VRAIE NATURE DE 

BERNADETTE 
(The True Nature Of Bernadette) 

May 11. 

“Bernadette leaves her husband and moves with 
her son to a farm where she plans to live close to 
nature. Soon she has collected round her a ‘family’ 
of misfits: Rock (who’s lame), three old men, an 
emotionally disturbed child and various animals. 
To all she willingly gives her love - spritual, 
emotional and, for those who desire it, physical. 
Her closest neighbour is Thomas who, in contrast 
to Bernadette, is busy with the practical business 
of organising the farmers against large 
monopolies and the government. Her other 
neighbours think she’s crazy, and so for a while 
will most audiences... Everybody, of course, takes 
advantage of Bernadette, and one expects that the 
film is leading up to an epiphany when Bernadette 
will see people and the world for what they are: 
awful. Well, that is what happens, but not quite. 
In fact, nothing in BERNADETTE is quite as 
simple as it first appears. Bernadette herself is 
delightfully innocent and exasperatingly naive. 
She’s hopelessly impractical, but because of her 
the disturbed child begins to walk and talk for the 
first time. Rock is at first awkward and (so he tells 
Bernadette) virginal. Later, we discover that prior 
to meeting Bernadette he has had an affair with 
the town whore; but before we can dismiss him as 
just another con man taking advantage of 
Bernadette, he is killed trying to rescue her from 
two drifters who are terrorising the ‘family’... And 
by not quite meeting our first expectations, Gilles 
Carle (the director) has created not just a highly 
entertaining film, but also a deceptively complex 
one.” - Joe Medjuck/’Take One’. (Canada, 1971. 
Dir: Gilles Carle. With: Micheline Lanctot, Donald 
Pilon. Colour. Subtitled Cert. AA. 97 mins.) 

MOURIR A TUE-TETE 
(Scream From Silence) 

May 12. 

On the surface, rape often appears almost banal. 
Banal because it is frequently perpetrated by a 
man with whom the victim has a close relationship 
(father, husband, neighbour), with the underlying 
suspicion that ‘she asked for it’. Director Anne- 
Claire Poirier has therefore chosen for her moving 
film MOURIR A TUE-TETE (a play on words of 
the expression Tire a tue-tete’ - to die laughing) a 
scenario brutal enough to clearly define the 
implications of rape. Suzanne, a nurse leaving the 
night shift at the hospital, is sequestered, crudely 
abused and raped in the back of a truck. Her 
aggressor’s motivation is clearly hate of women. 
‘He got his erection out of contempt’, she says 
later. Director Poirier, played by Monique Miller, 
intervenes constantly in the film, reflecting her 
fears about portraying rape in this way. Maybe the 
scene is too brutal. Maybe they’ve gone too far. 
But the editor (Micheline Lanctot) follows the real 
story of Suzanne to the bitter end. She has lost her 
desire to love. The rape has deprived her of the 
very essence of herself. The desire to live also 
drains away. Interviews of Suzanne are cut with 
clips revealing other aspects of female abuse from 
clitoral ablations in Africa to child molestation in 
Montreal. The result is a powerful portrayal of 
rape, revealing in no uncertain terms how it 
continues to reflect the domination of men over 
women. ( Canada, 1980. Dir: Anne-Claire Poirier. 
With: Julie Vincent, Germain Houde, Paul Savoie. 
Colour. 96 mins.) 



‘La vraie Nature de Bernadette’ 


MONTREAL MAIN 

May 13. 

“Put simply, MONTREAL MAIN is a raw and 
perceptive film about an inevitably fated 
relationship between a man and a thirteen-year- 
old boy. More ambitiously it traces a sub-culture 
in the Canadian city, specifically in the Main 
Street, within a free wheeling group of 
homosexually-orientated (but not exclusively so) 
drop-outs. The film was made on a co-operative 
basis (though the guiding force is obviously Frank 
Vitale) and, as such, is partly a joint- 
autobiography, with the structure of the 
relationship - and its results - imposed upon it for 
dramatic purposes. The boy is gently and 
enigmatically played so that one is never quite 
aware of how much he understands of the 
relationship. Initially he is indifferent to the 
attentions of the man, Frank, although gradually 
the dependence becomes two-sided. The final 
conflict is not simply between the pseudo-liberal 
parents and the couple, but between the group 
who resent the loss of their ‘leader’. The film, it 
should be said, is a small budget, occasionally 
naive, personal work that has rough edges and a 
slightly soft centre. Its actors vary from the 
brilliant (the character Bozo) to the indifferent; it 
is grainy and often difficult to follow in its 
unexplained shifts of mood and relationships. Yet 
despite these partial reservations and 
shortcomings, the film is redeemed by a 
persuasive urgency and truth that made it one of 
the most attractive films at both the Locarno and 
Edinburgh festivals. And the central theme is one 
rarely treated on screen, less so in this unfurtive, 
sympathetic manner. For this alone it deserves 
attention, but it is as a humorous, accurate study 
of a group outside conventional society that the 
film finally succeeds.” - Brian Baxter/London Film 
Festival programme, 1974. (Canada, 1974. Dir: 
Frank Vitale. With: Tony Booth, Nye Maciukas. 
Colour. Cert. X. 88 mins.) 



Mourir a tue-tete' 


THE RUBBER GUN 

May 13. 

An impressive first feature by Alhpi Moyle, who 
has subsequently directed TIMES SQUARE. Ken 
Wlaschin wrote of THE RUBBER GUN in the 
NFT’s programme: “An urgent, contemporary 
movie, very much in line with the brilliant 
MONTREAL MAIN, and involving Moyle and 
Vitale (producers, director, star on the earlier 
film). This is a semi-autobiographical work about 
a drug dealer (Steve Lack, its author, playing 
himself) and the Montreal group who surround 
him. The break up of the ‘gang’ is threatened from 
within by the use of main-line drugs, and from 
without by a hightly active - and armed - narcotics 
squad. An exceptional debut by one of Canada’s 
foremost actors.” (Canada, 1977. Dir: Allan 
Moyle. With: Steve Lack, Pierre Robert, Peter 
Brawley. Colour 86 mins.) 





REJEANNE PADOVANI 

May 20. 


CORDELIA 

May 28. 


Reporting from the 1973 Cannes Film Festival in 
Sight and Sound, Richard Roud wrote of Denys 
Arcand’s film: “Arcand tells us that he got the 
idea for his portrait of corruption in high places by 
reading Tacitus’ account of the court of the 
Emperor Claudius. (Just as Hawks, he says, 
thought of SCARFACE as the Borgias in 
Chicago.) Arcand’s film is more like Hawks than 
Straub, in that the historical references are totally 
hidden. Someone described it stylistically as an 
amalgam of Rohmer and Rivette, which is 
inaccurate but apt. Arcand has, like Rivette, shot 
almost the whole film indoors, focusing classically 
on a dinner party as a microcosmic view of 
Canadian politics. The subject matter, or at least 
the point of departure, is the inauguration of a 
motorway, and Arcand uses this to depict in the 
quietist and most silvery of tones a really 
terrifying Watergate-type story... of all the 
French-Canadian directors. Arcand seems to me 
the one with the most to say and with the most 
talent for saying it. This is only his second fiction 
feature, and I think we can expect a lot more from 
him.” (Canada, 1973. Dir: Denys Arcand With: 
Jean Lajeunesse, Luce Guilbeault. Colour. 
Subtitled. 90 mins.) 


AERIAL VIEW 

May 27. 

An excellent and highly acclaimed new 
independent feature from Nova Scotia about an 
architect who drops out after his marriage breaks 
up. Critic Peter Harcourt has written of the film: 
‘‘AERIAL VIEW is an extraordinary film. It 
emplys ‘local materials and local skills’ and does 
so with an inventiveness unmatched in narrative 
film-making in English Canada today. Though its 
range is modest and its tone quiet, AERIAL 
VIEW is a mini-masterpiece — a supreme 
justification of regional film-making and a 
distinguished example of a film that is original, 
sensitive, beautifully crafted, and totally 
Canadian.” (Canada, 1980. Dir: William D. Mac- 
Gillivray. With: Kenneth Umland, Claudia Hulme, 
Mike Jones. Colour. 60 mins.) 

May 27 VOLCANO 

VOLCANO: AN INQUIRY INTO THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OF MALCOLM LOWRY 

This film describes the life and experience of 
Malcolm Lowry, whose book Under the Volcano is 
one of the twentieth century’s most famous 
novels. The film goes into Lowry’s alcoholism and 
extreme desire to live in solitude. Praised by some 
critics as a genius and by others as an alcoholic, 
Lowry’s writings are the driving energy behind the 
film. Extracts are from his books are read by 
Richard Burton. (Canada, 1976. Dir: Donald 
Brittain. Colour. 99 mins.) 


J. A. MARTIN: PHOTOGRAPHE 
(J. A. Martin: Photographer) 

May 28. 

As the film’s publicity brochure points out, Jean 
Beaudin’s visually beautiful period piece creates 
the effect of eavesdropping on a couple at a critical 
time in their lives. Not only in the opening 
sequences, but also fourteen years later when the 
wife’s decision to leave her children behind and 
accompany her husband on his annual tour as an 
itinerant photographer has us quietly, observing 
the process whereby the couple rediscover each 
other as they travel through a countryside full of 
summer and stillness. Beaudin appears to see his 
role of film-maker as being akin to that of the 
photographer, and his movies are almost 
composed as a series of still lifes. His painstaking 
concern for period detail and the nuances of mood 
and atmosphere are obvious enough, as is his 
interest in the subject of women’s emancipation. 
His work can be firmly situated within the ‘art 
movie’ tradition and shares that tradition’s 
concern with ambiguity. (Canada, 1976. Dir: Jean 
Beaudin. With: Marcel Sabourin, Monique 
Mercure. Colour. Subtitled 101 mins.) 


Jean Beaudin’s new film is based on the French- 
Canadian book The Lamp In the Window, which 
recounts the true story of the only murder 
conviction in Canada based solely on 
circumstantial evidence. The setting is a small 
town in 1899, where the independent-minded 
Cordelia begins to attract the suspicion and 
disapproval of the locals. That disapproval is 
heightened by her husband’s departure on a 
fortune-hunting trip to California and is 
unleashed against her with vehemence when he is 
murdered on his return for unknown motives. On 
the pretext that it’s a lover’s crime, she and a hired 
hand are arrested and submitted to a fixed trial. 
As one would expect from the director of J.A. 
MARTIN, Beaudin’s approach is to underplay 
the explosive nature of his material and 
concentrate instead on creating a subdued 
atmosphere in which unspoken feelings and 
unknown motives are hinted at. It’s a slow, 
painterly movie which says everything in its 
silences. (Canada, 1979. Dir: Jean Beaudin. With: 
Louise Portal, Gaston Lepage. Colour. Subtitled. 
118 mins.) 


LA VIE REVEE (Dream Life) 

May 29. 

“[...] a cinema-conscious movie using a variety of 
styles ( cinema verite, home movies, fantasy, stagey 
tableaus, arty camera work) to tell a story of a 
friendship between women who fantasize a shared 
relationship with an ‘ideal man.’... There are lots 
of jokes and parodies in LA VIE REVEE, zippy 
little scenes of the women passing men on the 
street with long swinging strides and tipping their 
hats with a smile at the beautiful men walking by 
(among them film-maker Michael Snow, who was 
greeted with applause at the Canadian Film 
Awards screening), and the rollicking 
Volkswagen ride in the country with the two 
women friends and a man singing ‘Le Tourbillon’, 
Jeanne Moreau’s song from JULES ET JIM ... 
LA VIE REVEE also shows the double 
oppression of women in Quebec, when Isabelle is 
fired from her job at the film company. Her 
English-Canadian boss tries to tell her gently in 
his halting French, but he finally gets lazy and says 
in English that she shouldn’t be too upset about it: 
a pretty young girl doesn’t need a career since she 
can easily find a man who’ll take care of her. In her 
anguish, Isabelle runs to the office where Virginie 
sits endlessly colouring animation cells (a typical 
‘career’ for women in films), and then she keeps on 
running into an open field. For Isabelle and 
Virginie, their fantasies are over and, 
strengthened by their friendship and solidarity, 
they’re ready to tackle real life...” - Kay 
Armatage/'Take One’. (Canada, 1972. Dir: 
Mireille Dansereau. With : Lilianne Lemaitre- 
Auger, Veronique LeFlaguais. Colour. English 
subtitles. 90 mins.) 

L’ARRACHE-COEUR 

(Heart Break) 

May 29. 

After the delightfully zany LA VIE REVEE 
(DREAM LIFE), the talented Mireille Dansereau 
has come up with another surprise in this new 
film. L’ARRACHE-COEUR (HEART BREAK) 
is a sombre, Bergmanesque study of a mother- 
daughter relationship. Its central character, 
Celine, is a young married woman who 
unsuccessfully tries to overcome her sense of 
insecurity by having psychoanalysis and dance 
lessons. Temporarily abandoned by her 
somewhat insensitive husband to face recurring 
fears of being struck by breast cancer and having 
lost her mother’s love, she is finally able to 
confront her mother with all the unspoken 
emotions which trouble her about their intense 
relationship. Interestingly, Dansereau doesn’t 
burden the mother with as much blame as 
Bergman did in AUTUMN SONATA and opts 
for a distinctly positive resolution. (Canada, 1980. 
With: Louise Marleau, Francois Faucher. Colour. 
Subtitled. 100 mins.) 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
DUDDY KRAVITZ 

May 30. 

‘‘After his travels to Australia (for OUTBACK) 
and Israel (for BILLY TWO HATS) the itinerant 
Ted Kotcheff has finally made a feature in his 
native Canada, a work, like his two previous films, 
steeped in the atmosphere of his chosen subject. 
THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ (pronounced Doody Kravvits) is more 
a film of single performances than a satisfying 
whole, but it rarely outstays its welcome despite 
an oversize length. The growing pains of a Jewish 
boy hardly strikes one as original in today’s 
cinema, but Kotcheffs version of Mordecai 
Richler’s book somehow manages to convince one 
that the majority of the material is new... Kravitz’s 
rise from a Field High School graduate in 
Montreal’s St Urban Street ghetto to a property- 
owning business man takes in a variety of 
incidental situations. Summer job as a waiter at 
the Castle des Monts resort in the Laurentian 
mountains, director of Dudley Kane Enterprises, 
producer of avant-garde Bar-Mitzvah 
documentaries, etc. It is a familiar story, with 
familiar knock-downs, but Kotcheff never allows 
the pqce to slow so much that the warts begin to 
show. In a film of memorable characterisations 
(Randy Quaid as the epileptic Virgil, Joe Silver as 
the gravel-voiced Farber, Denholm Elliott as the 
drunken documentarist), Richard Dreyfuss, in the 
title role, provides the reason for the work’s 
success. His Kravitz - described by one person as 
‘a pusher, a little Jew-boy on the make’ - is a tour- 
de-force of characterisation: aggressively 
defensive, driven by the gnat of conviction that to 
own property is the mark of a somebody. His (and 
the whole district’s) idol is Max Dingleman, the 
‘Boy Wonder’, a boy who started off by selling 
street-car transfers to become the obese gangster 
of the present; Kravitz’s final rejection of this 
hero-figure, both literally and mentally, is shown 
to signify the end of his ‘apprenticeship’...” - 
Derek Elley/'Films and Filming. (Canada, 1974. 
Dir: Ted Kotcheff. Colour. Cert. X.) 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
LIVES DOWN THE LANE 

May 30. 


“An almost flawless little miniature, this film 
demonstrates the wisdom of leaving well enough 
alone. Laird Koenig’s novel had a superbly 
balanced sense of mischief and malice, and every 
nuance is brought vividly to the screen. Director 
Nicolas Gessner has not coarsened the story in 
translation: it is a slight film played throughout in 
the minor key. Jodie Foster is exceptionally good 
in the title part of a thirteen year-old who lives a 
reclusive life with a father that nobody has seen. 
Alexis Smith is the socialite busybody determined 
to get to the bottom of the mystery, Martin Sheen 
her pervert son whose interest in the little girl is 
rather less socially motivated. Several people 
come to call: not all return. The joy is not in 
working out what has occurred inside the house 
(that is much as expected), but in trying to 
anticipate how one situation will be confronted, 
another averted. Deftly, discreetly made and 
played with a wholly enchanting sense of style, 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO LIVES DOWN THE 
LANE is a really heartening little picture.” - 
David Castell/'Films Illustrated \ (Canada, 1976. 
Dir: Nicolas Gessner. Colour. Cert. AA. 92 mins.) 










SPECIAL EVENTS 


NEW YORK FILM-MAKERS 
THE TRAP DOOR 

May 20. 

Film-makers: Scott and Beth B. 

U.S.A., 1980. 

Featuring: John Ahearn, Jack Smith, Colen 
Fitzgibbon, Mary-Lou Fogarty, Jenny Holzer, 
Gary Indiana. 

Colour. Super-8 mm. 70 minutes. 

First seen in a group show at the 1980 Edinburgh 
Festival, Scottt and Beth B’s super-8 ‘B Movie’ 
marks a new turn in American independent 
cinema, described by Jim Hoverman in the Village 
Voice in 1979: 

“Rejecting the increasingly academic formalism 
that has characterized the 1970s’ film avant garde, 
as well as the gallery art of video, the super-8 new 
wave represents a partial return to the rawer 
values of the underground of the Sixties (Jack 
Smith, Ron Rice, the Kuchar brother, early 
Warhol). Like its precursor, the new 
underground’s technically pragmatic films enact 
libidinal fantasies, parody mass cultural forms, 
glorify a marginal life style and exhibit varying 
degrees of social content. Their populist rhetoric 
has a Sixties ring as well: ‘I want to make films that 
people will see and that won’t get stuck in some 
independent film art house,’ says one. ‘I’m 
thinking of drive-ins, rock clubs, prisons and 
television’.” 

THE OFFENDERS, Scot and Beth’s first B- 
feature, was actually shown as a weekly serial at 
Max’s Kansas City Club, but THE TRAP DOOR 
was planned from the start as a feature and 
successfully played the Bleeker St. Cinema in New 
York last autumn. Despite the presence of Jack 
Smith, legendary performer of the Sixties, the tone 
in anything but nostalgic. THE TRAP DOOR 
offers a razor-sharp review of social and psychic 
options in a throwaway society, where losing your 
job is only the beginning. Combining sounds and 
faces from the New York music scene in vivid 
sequence shots, they tackle the big issues head on. 
By turns savage and satirical, THE TRAP DOOR 
demonstrates the real potential of super-8, which 
has scarcely been realised in Britain. 

Scott and Beth B, both from an art school 
background, have toured their films widely in the 
States, showing more often in clubs than in 
conventional cinemas. Perfectionism is vital in 
super-8 work and their concern with high 
standards extends to the fragile mechanics of 
projection - on this occasion using new Xenon 
equipment. 

As part of their first U.K. tour of workshop and 
independent cinemas, Scott and Beth B will 
present THE TRAP DOOR and some earlier 
short films at the Lab. There will be time for 
discussion with the film-makers between 
screenings. 

Ian Christie 



DORA 

SIGMUND FREUD’S DORA: A CASE OF 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

May 10. 

Direction/Script: Clair Pajaczkowska, Jane 
Weinstock, Anthony McCall, Andrew Tyndall. 
Additional writing: Ivan Ward. 

Photography: Babette Mangolte. 

Featuring: Joel Kovel, Silvia Kolbowski, Anne 
Hegira, Suzanne Fletcher. 

Colour. 38 minutes. 16 mm. 

“A humorous, academic and beautifully shot 
account of Freud’s first case history Dora - a 
young girl who left analysis unsatisfied and left 
Freud to re-construct their conversations and 
construct her as an object of investigation to 
further his own quest for knowledge. By 
combining American porn footage, TV 
advertising and the dialogues between Freud and 
Dora, the film brilliantly raises issues concerning 
the male construction of female sexuality, the 
dangers of psychoanalysis as a state apparatus 
aimed at reconciling women to certain positions, 
and cinema’s role in establishing a complex 
relationship between the spectator and the object 
‘woman’.” (From programme notes in the ICA’s 
Women’s Own.) 

Claire Pajaczkowska and Jane Weinstock say 
of the film: “Although we take psychoanalytic 
theory of sexuality as a necessary framework for 
asking these questions, it is not without 
questioning the ideological ramifications of that 
theory itself. The film asks: ‘when my sexualities 
are represented, in theory, in film, in language, 
how does this define the place from which 
resistance to that representation is articulated?’.” 
The screening of DORA will be accompanied by a 
lecture by E. Ann Kaplan (editor of Women and 
Film Noir), who worked on the film. 

HENRY 

JAGLOM 

A SAFE PLACE 

May 17-19. 

Director: Henrv Jaglom. 

U.S.A., 1971. 

Script: Henry Jaglom. 

Photography: Dick Kratina. 

Leading Players: Tuesday Weld ( Noah Susan), 
Orson Welles (Magician), Philip Proctor (Fred), 
Jack Nicholson ( Mitch), Gwen Welles (Bari), Dov 
Lawrence (Larry). 

Technicolor. Certificate AA. 92 minutes. 

Described by one critic as “the most 
experimental... daring picture by any American 
director, new or otherwise,” on its appearance at 
the New York Film Festival, A SAFE PLACE 
suffered the misfortune of immediately going 
down in the record as a ‘difficult’ film, and has 
hardly been seen in Britain or the States. Jaglom’s 
beguiling first film, in other words, has been 
unfairly pigeonholed as being the kind of 
foredoomed experiment that American directors 
are not supposed to indulge in and usually has 
critics wheeling out adjectives such as ‘muddled’ 
and ‘pretentious’. But A SAFE PLACE is no 
more ‘difficult’ than, say, Nicolas Roeg’s THE 
MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH, a film that was 
similarly misunderstood (and therefore 
misprepresented) by a great many critics. Partly in 
answer to the bewildered response to Roeg’s film, 
Tom Milne perceptively advised “not [...] trying 
to perceive an intellectual logic which isn’t there, 
but [...] following the tangential, emotional 
continuity that orders its [the film’s] ideas into a 
tightly woven structure.” The same critic 
provided one of the few helpful accounts of 
Jaglom’s film in a review for Sight and Sound: 
“A little girl gazes entranced from her window 


as a magician makes a silver ball float through the 
air; a young woman looks back from the same 
window in an attempt to recapture the magic of 
her memory. Existing simultaneously in a world 
where time is suspended and events occur at will in 
past or present, dream or reality, these two images 
are the anchor-pieces of A SAFE PLACE. Twin 
poles of nostalgia, objective and subjective, they 
irradiate the film with a sense of loss that is 
echoed, soothingly and hypnotically, by the 
stream of old songs (‘I’m Old Fashioned’, ‘Give 
Me Something to Remember You By’, ‘Someone 
to Watch Over Me’) which accompany Susan, 
self-styled Noah (Tuesday Weld), as she tries 
desperately to launch her ark of childhood on a 
sea of reassurance that there is safety in memories 
and regrets. 

“ ‘Tomorrow is where the past is,’ she retorts 
when the young man who loves her asks why she is 
always thinking of the past, never of tomorrow; 
and she retreats timidly, persistently, from current 
entanglements, hoping that her magician, 
conjured from memory, will be able to restore the 
ecstasy of the moment when once, as a very small 
child, she flew like the silver ball to the top of a 
pear-tree. Delicately orchestrating Susan’s 
dilemma in terms of both image and movement, 
Henry Jaglom employs stasis to characterise Fred 
(Philip Proctor), the prosaic young man who sits 
at her feet, holding her earthbound with his 
doggily uncomprehending devotion; a ceaselessly 
circling camera for Mitch (Jack Nicholson), the 
lover who sweeps casually in from the past to cut 
the ties which bind her to Fred and then disappers, 
leaving her free but helplessly adrift; and for the 
Magician (Orson Welles) who teasingly holds out 
the sign she is waiting for, the rainbow which will 
herald her safe return from the deluge of living, a 
mysteriously hovering presence which is neither 
reality nor fantasy, neither movement nor 
immobility. 

“Yet A SAFE PLACE is not merely a Freudian 
whimsy about a fixated girl appealing to the 
security of a father-figure from her childhood. Cut 
into and completing its rondo on the theme of 
nostalgia are two constrasting episodes. First, the 
monologue by the tearfully suicidal girl (Gwen 
Welles) who explains how she was terrified of 
being beaten up by drunks in the Bowery until she 
found herself among them in the street; though 
still aware that she may be attacked, she is no 
longer afraid because she no longer feels isolated. 
Second, the bizarre angst revealed by a young man 
who was worried because his pet cat might fall ill, 
now it has indeed fallen ill, and he is worried 
because he is worried that it may die. 

“What Jaglom is after is that elusive sense of 
reconciliation where happiness and unhappiness 
are held in precarious balance, but which is 
invariably lost because human beings cannot 
resist the temptation either to anticipate or 
recapitulate...” 



24 


Tuesday Weld in ‘A Safe Place’ 




TRACKS 

May 24-26. 

Director: Henry Jaglom. 

U.S.A., 1975. 

Script: Henry Jaglom. 

Photography: Paul Glickman. 

Leading Players: Dennis Hopper (Sergeant), Taryn 
Power ( Stephanie ), Dean Stockwell (Mark), Zack 
Norman, Michael Emil [Michael E. Jaglom], James 
Frawley, Barbara Flood. 

Colour. Certificate X. 90 minutes. 

“ ‘Do you think about your childhood often?’ 
wonders the soldier (Dennis Hopper) waiting on 
the platform at the Santa Fe railroad station. 
‘When the going gets rough, I think about my 
childhood...’ And suddenly, as the coffin he is 
escorting back home from Vietnam for burial is 
loaded aboard in its Stars and Stripes shroud, the 
soundtrack is flooded with the martial glories of a 
World War Two song (coming, as we learn later, 
from the cassette recorder that is the soldier’s 
inseparable companion): ‘Praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition/All aboard, we’re not a 
goin’ fishin’/‘Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition/And we’ll all stay free.’ 

“Brave words ringing out from a war revelling 
in the knowledge that it was justified as a fight for 
freedom, and by extension echoing the soldier’s 
unspoken question as, buttonholing the 
passengers on board the train one by one, he 
hesitantly tries to tell the story of the man in the 
coffin, a black soldier, his friend who saved his life 
and whom he is taking home to a hero’s welcome 
and funeral. What, exactly, was Vietnam /or? No 
answer is forthcoming as he is met by varying 
degrees of embarrassment, indifference, hostility 
and pity, and not for nothing is Henry Jaglom’s 
film called TRACKS as the train drives 
unswervingly on across America from West to 
East, the mystery and promise of its one-time 
pioneer landscapes studiously ignored as the 
passengers bury their heads in preoccupations 
with private obsessions (chess problems, 
nutritional needs, land development, sexual 
urges), and as the despairing soldier is driven to 
try to jump these tracks and go off in reassuring 
search of his roots. 

“Deploying precisely the same themes and 
methods as A SAFE PLACE - the quest for a 
refuge in the past, the interchangeability of reality 
and fantasy, the accompanying stream of 
nostalgic songs - TRACKS is very much a 
companion-piece to Jaglom’s first film, the sole 
difference being in the shift from private to public 
disillusionment. Withdrawing from the hurt of 
emotional entanglements, the girl in A SAFE 
PLACE is able to find solace by retreating entirely 
into the shelter of a memory; seeking similar 
refuge in his past, the soldier in TRACKS finds 
only a lie that casts him back into the present 
again...” 

Tom Mi In e/Sight and Sound 


SITTING DUCKS 


May 14-19. 21-26. 

Director: Henrv Jaglom. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Henry Jaglom. 

Photography: Paul Glickman. 

Music: Richard Romanus. 

Song: “The Theme from Sitting Ducks” by Richard 
Romanus, arranged by Richard Romanus and Grant 
Onnie. 

Leading Players: Michael Emil [Michael E. 
Jaglom] (Simon), Zack Norman (Sidney Becker), 
Patrice Townsend (Jenny), Irene Forrest (Leona), 
Richard Romanus ("Moose”, Joe Mastaki), Henry 
Jaglom (The Bad Guy). 

DeLuxe Colour. Certificate AA. 88 minutes. 

SITTING DUCKS is Jaglom’s most accessible 
and commercially successful film to date. As the 
director explained in a Time Out interview: 
“Having made two impressionistic films which 
had a lot of difficulty in finding their audience, I 
decided - rather than make a piece of junk that I’m 
not interested in - that I would find another form 
of expressing the same things.” He goes on to cite 
the Bob Hope and Bing Crosby films as a source 
of inspiration, and indeed SITTING DUCKS can 
be comfortably consumed as a comic road movie. 
It has a winning comic team in Zack Norman and 
Michael Emil (who play Simon and Sidney), and 
an outrageously transparent plot which involves 
this unlikely duo in robbing the Mob of 750,000 
dollars and then setting out on the road from New 
York to Miami. En route they pick up an aspiring 
singer, “Moose”, who becomes their chauffeur, 
and two women (Leona and Jenny) who turn out 
to be not what they seem. 

Jaglom has self-consciously adapted a popular 
format to continue his investigation of character. 
“It looks like a conventional film at the beginning, 
with what the audience can identify as a 
beginning, middle and end,” he commented in the 
Time Out interview. “They steal the money and go 
on the road. But in that middle, which you can 
make 90% of the movie, I can get away with an 
examination of the stuff I’m interested in. 
Previously, my films had been all middle. It seems 
that if you give an audience a film they can identify 
as a comedy you can get away with an 
examination of behaviour and inter-relationships, 
which it’s much harder to make people look at in a 
more serious, grim or poetic film... Comedy of 
jokes has never been really interesting for me but 
comedy out of character is... What I wanted to do 
was bring the comedy team theme back with its 
hopeful, optimistic aspect combined with the 
neuroses people really have - to have the comedy 
come out of their pain, needfulness and isolation, 
and make something that could work as a 
contemporary comedy...” 


HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT 

June 4-6. 

Director: James Caan. 

U.S.A., 1980. 

Script: Spencer Eastman. Based on the book by 
Leslie Waller. 

Photography: Paul Lohmann. 

Music: Leonard Roseman. 

Leading Players: James Caan (Thomas Hacklin 
Jnr.), Jill Eikenberry (Alisa Hacklin ), Robert 
Viharo (Jack Scolese). 

Metrocolor/Scope. Certificate A. 92 minutes. 

“Caan’s performance effectively conveys the 
frustration and resentment of Thomas Hacklin Jr, 
the divorced father of two children ‘kidnapped’ by 
the federal government. The kind of man who 
lives in Paddy Chayefsky’s ‘Marvelous World of 
the Ordinary’, Hacklin is a tire factory worker 
who played in high school sports and served in the 
Marines, but was never a hero. His life is his job, 
pals, beer-drinking, fishing, a Sunday afternoon 
softball game, and weekly visits to baby-sit for his 
two kids... 

“This ordinary life is disrupted when his 
blowsy, ex-wife marries her sleazy, petty-crook 
boyfriend. Jack Scolese (Robert Viharo). Jack has 
turned state’s evidence against some racketeers, 
and, for his own protection, is placed in a Witness 
Relocation program. The kids then disappear 
with Jack and Hacklin’s ex-wife. For Hacklin it 
means the loss of the children he deeply loves. 
HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT is primarily the story of 
how, in the painful process of getting them back, 
he learns a bit about what it means to be a little 
man in American society ... 

“HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT is not an ambitious 
film...[but it] does succeed in communicating a 
sense of both the confusion and the exasperation 
that working class people feel toward a 
governmental bureaucracy which they perceive 
has deserted them, to jobs where loyalty and hard 
work no longer matter, and to a social system 
where the rewards seem to be going to those they 
feel don’t deserve them... Although Caan never 
tries to push the film’s insights as far as they can 
go, HIDE IN PLAIN SIGHT, in its own modest 
way, is a truthful and intelligent film.” 

(From a review in Cineaste, Summer 1980, by 
Leonard Quart and A1 Auster). 

COMES A HORSEMAN 

June 7-9. 

Director: Alan J. Pakula. 

U.S.A., 1978. 

Script: Dennis Lynton Clark. 

Photography: Gordon Willis. 

Music: Michael Small. 

Leading Players: James Caan (Frank Athearn), 
Jane Fonda (Ella Connors), Jason Robards (Jacob 
"J. W.” Ewing), George Grizzard (Neil Atkinson), 
Richard Farnsworth (Dodger). 

Technicolor/Scope. Certificate AA. 118 minutes. 

At a time when the Hollywood Western seems to 
have emerged, sea-changed, from a long fallow 
period, COMES A HORSEMAN stands as one of 
the most far-reaching yet satisfying acts of 
revisionism. It belongs, for a start, to that 
contentious breed, the ‘modern Western’. Its 
point, however, is not to show up the values of the 
Old West as redundant, anachronistic or (as they 
have traditionally been celebrated in the movies) 
sheer fantasy, but to demonstrate how a classic 
situation can only be complicated by the passage 
of time. 

Its nominal hero, for one thing, remains 
strangely detached from the central conflict. 
Frank Athearn (James Caan), just returned to the 
West from service in the Second World War, has 
bought a small piece of ranching land from Ella 
Connors (Jane Fonda), who is struggling to keep 
her own enterprise solvent and out of the ever- 
ready grasp of local land baron J. W. Ewing 
(Jason Robards). That Athearn should be caught 
in the crossfire between the latter two, and should 
be drawn first as business and then romantic 
partner to Ella’s cause, is conventional enough. 
But what remains of central importance, and is 
eventually stressed as such by a gloomy Gothic 
run of imagery, is the tangle of family ties that 
imprison Ella and Ewing and even the land over 
which they fight. An incestuous secret stands 
behind the current threat of despoliation, of 
corruption, by the oil interests who are 
threatening in turn to buy Ewing out. Early in the 



Zack Norman, Patricia Townsend and Michael Emil in ‘Sitting Ducks’ 






film, Ewing appears at Ella’s ranch, to beg her 
once more to save the valley by selling to him, even 
to merge their properties in marriage. Silently 
rebuffed, Ewing returns to his own ranch, to be 
confronted by the representative of the oil 
interests, who is as sympathetic, wheedling, 
seductive in his approaches as Ewing has been to 
Ella - a sequence of events which suggests how the 
script’s contemporary disenchantment about 
economic motives is locked into an older 
mechanism to do with a sexual/familial struggle 
for power. 

The balance between the two is perfectly 
maintained by Pakula’s direction, which imparts a 
hard, ‘realistic’ edge to the routines of ranching 
while allowing (through lighting and a way of 
lingering over images of Ella’s vulnerable ranch- 
house or of figures in the distance) a sense of some 
penumbral gloom to seep into the picture. To call 
the film ‘Gothic’ is not mere vague atmospheric 
description but a useful definition of its sense of 
space, and of the obsessions-with family, the past 
and burdensome legacies that overshadow the 
present. Ewing’s passionate, eventually homicidal 
concern for his ‘house’ is matched in a more 
modern, psychoanalytical idiom (shades of 
KLUTE, and the probing of the roots of anxiety) 
by the scene in which Ella climbs to her attic and 
peers into the recesses of an ancient doll’s house, a 
replica of the ranch-house for which she now 
fights as if for her own identity. The film remains 
beautifully poised between its revisionist 
sophistication - Ewing, the villain, is also as much 
a victim of Progress as Ella - and its primitive, 
innate drama. This is finally given its fullblooded 
due when Ewing and his two henchmen descend 
like Furies on Ella’s ranch, precipitating a 
showdown that is at once an inevitable outcome 
and a uniquely stylised, strangely resonant, 
classically tragic one ... 

Richard Combs 


THE LONG RIDERS 

June 7-9. 

Director: Walter Hill. 

U.S.A., 1980. 

Script: Bill Bryden, Steven Phillip Smith, Stacy 
Keach, James Reach. 

Photography: Ric Waite. 

Music: Richard Goddard. 

Leading Players: David Carradine ( Cole Younger), 
Keith Carradine (Jim Younger), Robert Carradine 
(Bob Younger), James Keach (Jesse James), Stacy 
Keach (Frank James), Dennis Quaid (Ed Miller) 
Randy Quaid (C/ell Miller). 

Technicolor. Certificate X. 99 minutes. 

ri h ^i iscords of the Civil War echo through the 
LONG RIDERS, the latest Western to recast the 
history of Frank and Jesse James and their uneasy 
partnership with the Younger brothers. Walter 
Hill, the director and uncredited co-scriptwriter, 
maintains, however, an uncharacteristically 
neutral tone: our sympathies are not edged behind 
th Rebel gang, although we are made to see the 
remorseless acts of the pursuing Pinkerton men 
from the gang’s point of view; and Jacob Rixley 
the Northern city-bred leader of the Pinkertons,’ 
has at times, despite a faintly reptilian manner, a 
quality of unvengeful courtliness. 

“Hill and his photographer Ric Waite paint the 
essence of their dark universe with a few broad 
strokes: rural Missouri, an armed funeral party 
winding up an incline, in the background a 
desolate expanse of barely populated hills. 
Everyone, it seems, is locked into his destiny, the 
Pinkertons just as blindly as the Jameses and the 
Youngers... 

“The thrust of this essentially motiveless and 
sometimes symbolically unrealistic narrative, 
however, is not towards an explanation of the 
gang’s disintegration. The Pinkerton set-up at 
Northfield, for example, simply occurs, though 
there are, as in any self-respecting Western, 
several unmistakeable intimations of the closing 
trap. Rixley (James Whitmore Jnr) is content to 
sit and - as he tells the journalist who needs a 
narrative explanation for his paper - wait for the 
gang to come home to him. What unifies the film 
is its tonal shading; its existential sense of 
characters still managing to function, in a limbo of 
doomed conscienceless ‘normality’, in the only 
way they understand (‘We started robbing banks 
and we just kept going’).” 

(From the review in Sight and Sound, Autumn 1980, 

by John Pym.) 


RETROSPECTIVE 


A f n ^rP r i n ‘° f ^ mam W y |er ' s *939 film version 
of WUTHERING HEIGHTS and two films by 
Joseph H. Lewis continue a series of regular 
revivals which we began in the last programme 
with a screening of a restored print of Fritz Lang’s 
first sound film, ‘‘M”. 

As stated in the last programme booklet, the 
idea behind the series is to provide a regular space 
in our programme for a wide range of older films 
With specialized exhibitors and distributors 
showing an increased interest in making available 
some key but elusive movies, the series promises 
to be very exciting indeed. Here, for example, 
there will be a chance to see Lewis’ GUN CRAZY, 
a film that has achieved cult status but has been 
infuriatingly difficult to see in Britain for a 
number of years. Thanks to Harris Films, who 
have taken the trouble to make this and many 
rarer items accessible once more, we can now 
experience for ourselves the strange fascination of 
one of the most exhilarating and anarchic of all 
American movies. Other key titles which have 
recently resurfaced and should find their way into 
future Lab programmes include Howard Hawks’ 
SCARFACE and MONKEY BUSINESS, Samuel 
Fuller’s FORTY GUNS and PARK ROW, and 
Kenji Mizoguchi’s THE STORY OF THE LAST 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Also in the pipeline are 
? e A w P?nts of two masterpieces by Max Ophuls: 
LA RONDE and LA SIGNORA DI TUTTI. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

June 11-16. 

Director: William Wyler. 

U.S.A., 1939. 

Script: Ben Hecht, Charles MacArthur; based on 
the novel by Emily Bronte. 

Photography: Gregg Toland. 

Music: Alfred Newman. 

Leading Players: Laurence Olivier (Heathcliff), 
Merle Oberon (Cathy), David Niven (Edgar), 
Geraldine Fitzgerald (Isabella), Flora Robson 
(Ellen Dean), Donald Crisp (Dr. Kenneth), Leo G. 
Carroll (Joseph). 

Black and white. Certificate U. 103 minutes. 

The first thing you notice about the film are the 
windows. Calling for the dead Cathy, Heathcliff 
throws open a window, an image which links with 
a shot seen later in the film, when he carries Cathy 
to the window for her last view of the crags, and 
initiates the process whereby windows in the film 
are to mark a division between two distinct 
worlds, social and psychic. There is a fine shot 
when Heathcliff and Cathy first spy into the 
Linton home, the window bars cutting them off 
from the life they see but hinting also at the way 
Cathy is to be imprisoned by this vision of social 
grandness and is to exchange wildness for 
worldliness, a denial of her ‘natural’ self. 

The film has not the novel’s romantic sweep, 
but this is less a failure of realisation than a 
conscious decision to emphasise the novel’s social 
as well as supernatural aspects. A constant sub¬ 


theme in Wyler’s work has been a preoccupation 
with class and the avarice and ambition attendant 
upon an obsession with the maintenance or 
acquisition of social status. In films as disparate as 
DEAD END and THE HEIRESS, THE 
LETTER and THE DESPERATE HOURS, 
CARRIE and THE BIG COUNTRY, he has 
confronted the socially complacent with the 
socially envious. In WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
Heathcliff and Cathy have daydreams about a life 
of finery and splendour, but Cathy, in her 
relationship with Edgar, takes her fantasy world 
into reality, cutting herself off from her roots and 
leaving Heathcliff as a servant. Heathcliff s sense 
of degradation leads to an enactment of asocial as 
well as psychological revenge on his so-called 
superiors. 

Although thematically the film has all the 
makings of a tragic love story, visually it also has a 
demonism very true to Emily Bronte’s fevered 
vision. Thanks to Gregg Toland’s remarkable 
Oscar-winning photography, WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS occasionally has the brooding 
atmosphere of a horror film, with its emphasis on 
darkness and sinister shadow, the use of winds, 
candles, strange portents, mysterious and sharply 
contrasted houses, and a central relationship 
hovering between love and hate, life and death, as 
each seems to feed vampirically off the other’s 
blood. Laurence Olivier’s grand performance as 
Heathcliff can best be approached as an attempt 
to re-interpret Dracula as a (nec)romantic hero: 
an embittered outsider battening on a sterile, 
inhibited world. 

If the film finally stops short of the liberating 
outrageousness of the original, this is partly to do 
with its concentration on only the first half of the 
novel, thus omitting the development and 
extensiveness of Heathcliffs revenge. It is also 
attributable in part to the inimitable intervention 
of Sam Goldwyn (‘7 made WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS - Wyler only directed it.”). Goldwyn 
was a little disturbed at Wyler’s downbeat 
treatment and smuggled in a final shot which goes 
against the film’s tragic grain but conforms to the 
producer’s insistence that no film of his should 
end with the shot of a corpse. 

Nevertheless, the overriding impression of the 
film is still one of compelling strangeness - much 
more so, surprisingly perhaps, than in the pallid 
film version of Luis Bunuel. Wyler shares with 
Emily Bronte a stoical view of neurotic states of 
mind, both of them producing a fine tension and 
irony from the contrast between an intense 
psychological narrative and a detached authorial 
tone. Wyler’s imaginative fusion of Gothic 
imagery with the theme of obsessive love is not 
unprecedented in his work. In a similar way he 
was later to film a modern novel also about class 
envy and revenge, thwarted love, social disparity 
and the human entrapment, but a WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS rendered in terms of our urban 
unromantic present - John Fowles’s The 
Collector. 

Neil Sinvard 
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GUN CRAZY 

June 24. 

Director: Joseph H. Lewis. 

U.S.A., 1949. 

Script: MacKinlay Kantor, Millard Kaufman. 
Based on the Saturday Evening Post story by 
MacKinlay Kantor. 

Photography: Russell Harlan. 

Music: Victor Young. 

Song: “Mad about You” by Victor Young, Ned 
Washington, performed by Frances Irwin. 

Leading Players: Peggy Cummins ( Annie Laurie 
Starr), John Dali ( Bart Tare), Berry Kroeger 
(Packetr ), Morris Carnovsky ( Judge Willoughby). 
Black and white. Certificate A. 87 minutes. 16 mm 
print. 

Note: The print of GUN CRAZY currently available 
in Britain is entitled DEADLY IS THE FEMALE, 
which is the title that the film was previewed under 
in the United States before being released as GUN 
CRAZY. 

If Joseph Lewis, an amateur without portfolio, 
has a niche in film history, then it is probably 
because of GUN CRAZY. In the critical mind, the 
film has served to ‘fix’ Lewis - a director one has 
no trouble identifying and little success defining - 
for several reasons. Its tale of star-crossed lovers 
in flight from the law, of /’amour fou anarchically 
celebrated between the repression they are fleeing 
and the self-immolation for which they are 
headed, is of recognisable pedigree, vintage fdm 
noir (YOU ONLY LIVE ONCE, THEY LIVE BY 
NIGHT). Then there is the aggressive stylistic 
signature: the bravura one-shot sequence of the 
couple’s drive into a small Mid-Western town, 
their approach to a bank, their hold-up, 
overpowering of a stray policeman and 
subsequent escape; the later, more chaotic but 
equally sustained setpiece as they run amok 
during the hold-up of a meat-packing plant; even 
the very first sequence, in which the hero as a boy 
carries out a smash-and-grab on a gunsmith’s 
store, slips in the rain-lashed street, and his 
captured weapon slides to the feet of an ominously 
looming cop. 

What once looked like one of the film’s most 
impressive features - Lewis’ refusal to indulge 
overt psvchologising of the couple - now seems 
one of his most characteristic failures, a lack of 
interior dynamism despite the superbly 
dramatised excitements. Of these, sex is probably 
the most combustible — and dealt with in a 
surprisingly direct way, as it has been (though 
little commented on) in many of Lewis’ films. As 
he has himself said of GUN CRAZY: “The idea 
that came across to me in the picture is that their 
love for each other was much more fatal than their 
love for guns”. 

Richard Combs 

THE BIG COMBO 

June 24. 

Director: Joseph H. Lewis. 

U.S.A., 1955. 

Script: Philip Yordan. 

Photography: John Alton. 

Music:.David Raksin. 

Leading Players: Cornel Wilde ( Lt. Leonard 
Daimond ), Richard Conte (Mr Brown), Brian 
Donlevv (Joe McClure), Jean Wallace (Susan 
Lowell). 

Black and white. Certificate A. 81 minutes (cut from 
89). 

THE BIG COMBO probably stands second only 
to GUN CRAZY in terms of the cult recognition 
of Lew'is and the recent flurry of interest in him as 
an exemplar of the “B” movi t/film 
flo/r/underworld cycle. It is a prime slice of Fifties 
paranoia, a dark sadomasochistic thriller which is 
easily the most compulsive essay on the theme of 
the hunter wholly fascinated by, half in love with, 
and by the end unhappily identified with his 
quarry. 

Cornel Wilde is a police lieutenant who has 
dedicated himself to busting the ‘Big Combo’ - a 
crime organisation which, quite in keeping with 
the general claustrophobia of the film, Lewis 
never bothers to identify beyond a handful of 
hoods. Its overlord is the anonymously 
omnipotent ‘Mr. Brown’(Richard Conte), and the 
motive for the policeman’s vendetta is that the 
mistress Brown has kept for three years - willingly, 
the film suggests, out of a strong sexual attraction 


- was once his lover. In a way, THE BIG COMBO 
draws out and intensifies the predicament of the 
detective hero in the earlier UNDERCOVER 
MAN. Its originality is that it transforms the 
staple genre conflict of love and duty into 
something psychologically more subversive and 
sexually charged; at the time, Lewis fought (and 
won) a battle with the censors over one scene in 
which oral sex between Brown and his mistress is 
clearly intimated. One of the most justly admired 
of Hollywood ‘accidents’ in which direction, 
script and photography combine in a unique 
attack on audience sensibilities. 

Richard Combs 

The above notes by Richard Combs w ere w ritten for 
the Edinburgh Film Festival’s retrospective of 
Joseph H. Lewis’ films in 1980 and are reproduced 
here with the author’s permission. 

LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME 

June 17. 

Director: Charles Vidor 
U.S.A., 1955. 

Script: Daniel Fuchs. 

Photography: Arthur E. Arling. 

Music: George Stoll. 

Choreography: Alex Romero. 

Leading Players: Doris Day (Ruth Etting ), James 
Cagney (Martin ‘The Gimp’ Snyder), Cameron 
Mitchell (Johnny Alderman). 
CinemaScope/Eastman Colour. Certificate A. 122 
minutes. 

We were unable to show LOVE ME OR LEAVE 
ME during the last season, owing to the 
unavailability of the print: we are glad to 
announce that it is now available for screening, 
and will be shown during this season, although it 
is to be regretted that it must be shown outside the 
context of Doris Day’s other work. 

LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME is a musical 
biography of the famous nightclub singer of the 
Twenties, Ruth Etting. It centres on the complex, 
and frequently violent, relationship between 
Etting and a small-time racketeer, Martin Snyder, 
who initially engineered her rise to stardom. Day’s 
powerful performance in a role that was very 
different from those she often played (i.e. of 
‘clean’, ‘healthy’, outdoor women) provoked 
interesting reactions. On the one hand she was 
subjected to storms of abuse from her fans for 
departing from these roles. As she says in her 
autobiography: “I was deluged with mail 
attacking me for drinking, for playing a lewd 
woman, for the scant constumes I wore in the 
nightclub scenes ... They may call me Ruth Etting 
in the movie but to the audience I am Doris Day 
and should’nt be doing these dreadful things on 
the screen ...” In other words, this particular role 
was seen by the fans to present a threat to the star’s 
image. On the other hand, that the ‘clean’, 
‘healthy’ etc. image was seen by some to prevail 
over any temporary aberrations, so to speak,is 
clear from such contemporary reviews of the film 
as that in the Monthly Film Bulletin (Vol.22 
no.259) which, in the year of its release - 1955 - 
said: “The melodramatic and sometimes squalid 
details of Ruth Etting’s career are chronicled here 
with some relish, but in Doris Day’s performance 
the character exudes a shining virtue even when 
undergoing physical and mental humiliation, and 
even at her nastiest we are convinced she doesn’t 
really mean it.” Equally interesting is the fact that, 
as Jane Clarke has noted, the film won the 
Academy Award for Best Motion Picture Story 
and received five other nominations. But Doris 
Day was not nominated. 

Marion Doven 

KAGEMUSHA 

June 18 - 23. 

Director: Akira Kurosawa. 

Japan, 1980. 

Script: Akira Kurosawa, Masato Ide. 

Photography: Kazuo Miyagawa, Asaichi Nakai. 
Music: Shinichiro Ikebe; performed by the New 
Japan Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Kotaro Sato. 

Leading Players: Tatsuya Nakadai (Shingen 
Takeda, the Lord of Kai/Kagemusha. Shingen 
Takedan’s Double), Tsutomu Yamazaki (Nobukado 
Takeda. Shingen Takeda’s Younger Brother), 
Kenichi Hagiwara (Katsuvori Takeda. Shingen 
Takeda’s Son). 

Eastman Colour. English subtitles. Stereo sound. 
Certificate A. International version: 159 minutes 
(original version: 181 minutes). 


“KAGEMUSHA doesn’t look like the film of an 
old man. From one point of view, it synthesises 
various strands from Kurosawa’s earlier films: the 
bold physicality of SEVEN SAMURAI and 
RASHOMON, the melancholic fatalism of 
IKIRU, the flashes of humour of YOJIMBO, the 
other-worldly colour-scapes of DODES’ 
KADEN. But it doesn’t resemble any of those 
films, any more than it fits into the mainstream of 
current Japanese cinema. Kurosawa, in other 
words, remains an innovator. 

“The film interweaves three stories, although 
each can be told separately. The first is the story of 
Shingen Takeda, Lord of Kai, a highly 
individualistic clan leader of late 16th century 
Japan, who is cut down by a sniper’s bullet at the 
age of 52. The second is the story of his 
‘kagemusha’ (literally, ‘shadow warrior’), the 
double who has been groomed to replace him in 
the event of his death, to deceive not only his 
enemies, but also most of his own clan. And the 
third is the story of the Takeda Clan itself, one of 
the most powerful military factions of the period 
until it was inexplicably wiped out in the massacre 
of the Battle of Nagashiro. 

“In KAGEMUSHA [Kurosawa] banked 
everything on offering [the Japanese] audience an 
original and mildly provocative interpretation of 
an episode in their history, realised to technical 
and aesthetic standards that have all but 
disappeared from Japanese cinema. He was 
rewarded with fair commercial success, although 
many of the Japanese critics attacked both film 
and director for being out of touch with the issues 
that dominate present-day life in Japan. It is true 
that KAGEMUSHA could be seen as an evasion, 
a flight into the past for its own sake. But it is also 
a film in which Kurosawa’s celebrated humanism 
is shaded with a tough grasp of real-politik: not 
only a humane picture of one man used and 
discarded by the monolithic feudal system, but 
also a broad vision of the processes that engineer 
social change. It is not set in a Renoiresque world 
in which ‘everyone has his reasons’, but in a world 
of strategy and power politics where those who 
wield the power (all men, of course) have 
frightening capacities for self-destruction.” 
Extracts from an article on Kurosawa and 
KAGEMUSHA by Tony Ravns, published in Time 

Out. 


VIEWING SESSION: RACE, WOMEN AND 
ART 

Over the next few months West Midlands Arts is 
presenting a further four VIEWING SESSIONS. 
They will broadly follow the form of the one on 
Women and Film held last June. The first one w ill 
be Race. Film and Television, this is followed by 
Women and Film No. 2. then there will be Films 
About Art and Artistis. A third session on Women 
and Film will take place in June again. 

These viewing sessions are in support of the 
policy which has been developed for the showing 
of film and television material among groups, set 
up for other purposes, which nevertheless find 
that their work requires a serious engagement 
with those media. It is an engagement which goes 
beyond simply using films as illustrations of their 
particular concerns. 

Race, Film and Television is on March 19th t Women 
and Film No. 2 on April 30th, Films About Art and 
Artists on May 30th and Women and Film No.2 
sometime in June. All events are at the 
Birmingham Arts Lab. The sessions start at 9.45 
am and finish at 5.00 pm. Further details from 
Frank Challenger at West Midlands Arts Stafford 
Office 

LATE NIGHTS 

We regret that, due to limitations 
on time and space, it has not been 
possible to provide notes on all the 
films in this section. For a listing 
of titles, dates and times, please 
see the calendar at the centre of 
this booklet. 












COURSES 


FILM WORKSHOP 


The Birmingham. Film Workshop is currently 
involved in running 2 8mm film-making courses. 
The first, in Handsworth, is being run in 
conjunction with the Handsworth Alternative 
Scheme and the second with the Workers’ 
Educational Association in Worcester. Both 
courses are designed as an introduction to 
independent film-making and to give the students 
the opportunity to learn and develop their own 
visual ideas. No previous experience is considered 
necessary for these courses. 

The courses consist of ten 2-hour sessions, once 
a week. During the ten weeks students first 
develop the idea of telling a story in a visual form, 
using polaroids, editing exercises, etc. Then, after 
sessions on lighting, scripting and editing, they go 
on to make their own films in small groups. The 
courses also include viewing and discussing other 
films made within the independent section. 

The responses to these courses have been very 
encouraging, both venues attracting far above the 
expected number of students. It is hoped that, by 
the end of the ten weeks, at least one group will 
emerge from each course which will take up 
independent film-making as a regular activity and 
will use the facilities offered by the Birmingham 
Film Workshop. Financial assistance for the 
making of independent film is offered by West 
Midlands Arts. 

It is evident that courses of this nature are very 
popular and it is hoped that the Workshop will 
run a more advanced course on 16 mm in the near 
future. For further details contact Roger 
Shannon, Film Workshop Co-ordinator in 
Birmingham (359 4192) or Frank Challenger, 
Film Officer, West Midlands Arts (0785 59231). 
SCRIPTS AND PROJECTS 
HOMEGROUND is the story of Anil Kapoor, a 
twenty-year-old son of an Indian Embassy 
Official who, against the wishes of his family and 
•disillusioned by prospects in his own country, 
decides to remain in Britain after his 3-year stay 
has expired. 

Having left the security of his family, Anil soon 
realises the problems faced by immigrants living 
in Britain and becomes involved with the work of 
a local Asian Advice Centre. It is his experience at 
the Centre which slowly changes his views and 
changes his^way of thinking. 

The story centres on four main characters: Anil, 
who wants to live in Britain; Alun, a friend of 
Anil’s who is disillusioned by Britain and wants to 
go to Norway; Carol, a working class woman 
from the North of England who has also moved in 
order to find a job and who marries Anil; and 
Sukhpal, an advice worker who has committed 
himself to working with the Asian community in 
Britain. 

In this way, although the film deals with some 
of the specific problems facing the Asian 
community in Britain, it also explores the desire to 
find a better life which motivates those who leave 
their home environment and the way that 
emigration alters perceptions of ‘home’. 

The script of HOMEGROUND has been 
submitted to the British Film Institute’s 
Production Board, who will decide whether to 
fund the project. If successful, the film will be 
produced in Birmingham in the context of the 
Birmingham Film Workshop. 

Yugesh Singh Walia 
WITH THE UTMOST REGRET 

WITH THE UTMOST REGRET is the second 
script to be submitted to the Production Board at 
the British Film Institute by the Birmingham Film 
Workshop. Peter Emina, under research funding 
for the past 3 months, put together the script 
following extensive consultation and co¬ 
operation with ex-members of the Patent Shaft 
work force. After much group discussion and the 
viewing of relevant film and T.V. material, the 
form finally decided on is an episodic one 
encompassing re-enactment, dramatic review, 
documentary and the acknowledging device of 
subject addressing camera direct. The form 
adopted relies on the experience of the central 
characters to bring into question such concerns as 
the forces at work in producing the Patent Shaft 
closure, the realities of unemployment, the power 
of the news media. 

MIRROR MIRROR and MISTER SKIPPER, two 
films recently completed in the Birmingham Film 
Workshop, are to be shown on Saturday May 16 at 
the National Film Theatre in London at 8.30 pm. 
Both films were financed by West Midlands Arts. 


W.E.A. NEWS AND NEWSREELS 

The W.E.A. in Birmingham (in conjunction with 
the Birmingham Film Workshop) presents a series 
of films plus discussions on the theme of ‘News 
and Newsreels’. 

“They want to be able to say that they did 
not commandeer us but they know that they 
can trust us not to be really impartial.’’ 

[John Reith, later Lord Reith, Director General of 
the BBC in his diary after the General Strike of 
1926]. 

What’s the news? 

Capturing the world’s events ‘as they happen’ has 
generally been understood as a main benefit of 
photography, film and television. The ‘news’ item 
(whether in the form of a newsreel or as part of 
television’s schedule) is held to embody such a 
quality of objective reporting. ‘Balance’ and 
‘impartiality’ are the key terms which the national 
media uphold as their responsible obligation to 
the T.V. coverage of events. Yet, in so far as the 
‘news’ implies selection and the awarding of 
priorities, how far does the news as presented on 
television and in newsreel construct in effect our 
interpretation of the world? As Frank Abbott’s 
film NEWS AND COMMENT asks: ‘whose 
window on what world?’ 

Over the past few years news reporting has 
become one of the most intensively monitored 
activities of the national media. Attention has 
focused both on newspaper and on television 
output, with the concept of ‘balance’ bearing the 
main brunt of criticism. Two recently published 
Minority Press books on the balancing and 
intervening role of the alternative news movement 
{Here is the other news; Where is the other news?) 
review the predominantly local initiatives {Leeds 
Other Paper, Islington Gutter Press) in filling in the 
gaps left by the commercially owned national 
media: while the work of the Glasgow University 
Media Group in its two volumes {BadNews; More 
Bad News) has persuasively shown that television 
news coverage of industrial disputes on both ITV 
and BBC consistently fails to satisfy the demands 
and criteria of ‘balance’. Furthermore, it’s in fact 
a comment on British T.V. news coverage that, 
after having neglected adequate and serious 
reporting on Ireland for many years (see The 
British Media and Ireland: Truth, The First 
Casuality), both stations now see the need to offer 
us blockbusting series. The Troubles and Ireland: A 
Television History , serving to reconstitute the 
popular memory of the Irish struggle. There is 
obviously more to this documentary interest in 
Ireland than a crusading spirit of educating a 
television audience: it’s an implicit acceptance of 
failure and neglect. The Fourth Channel, the new 
T.V. service due to begin broadcasting in 1982, 
must take notice of the criticisms levelled at 
current news practices. So far its programme 
controller, Jeremy Isaacs, has been adamant that 
innovation on this new channel should also refer 
to news coverage as much as to other kinds of film 
making. 

In this series of screenings we first look at the 
history of the newsreel form in both commercial 
and oppositional modes. In Week 1 (April 30) we 
have BEFORE HINDSIGHT (Lewis; Taylor- 
Mead; UK, 1978) which examines the workings of 
editorial attitude in the British newsreels of the 
1930s and argues that there was a crucial failure to 
recognize and communicate the dangers inherent 
in pacifism and appeasement. The film also points 
to the dangers of the current television 
assumption that the truth emerges from the 
presentation of balanced views: 

“Will people be as dismayed 40 years on at 
T.V.’s coverage in the 70s* of Northern 
Ireland, Uganda, and South Africa as we 
are at the cinema’s coverage of the rise of 
the dictators in the 30s?” 

In Week 2 we look at the films of the Workers’ 
Film and Photo. League, a socialist cultural 
movement of the ’30s active in Britain as well as in 
other European countries. Films to be shown 
include WORKERS TOPICAL NEWS (1930), 
JUBILEE ’35 (1935) and PEACE AND PLENTY 
(1938). 


At a time when the commercial newsreel was at 
the height of its influence, the working class 
movement made sustained efforts to use this 
format for its own use. The films we will show are 
examples of this oppositional practice of filming 
the ‘other news’. In Photography/Politics: One, 
Terry Dennett writes of this movement: “... the 
existence of an active Workers Film and Photo 
League in Britain in the ’30s has come as a shock 
to many people, especially those who believe in 
the comprehensiveness and impartiality of 
reference works on cultural history. For not one 
mention of this movement has ever appeared in 
the scholarly works of the experts...it must be 
argued that whatever the merit of the work the 
fact that it attempted to give visual and dramatic 
emphasis to capitalism’s social and political ills 
placed it immediately outside the framework of 
‘culture’ and into the category of ‘propoganda’.” 

In Week 3 (May 14) we introduce the work of 
Dziga Vertov (KINOPRA VDA 21 and 22) and of 
Santiago Alvarez (NOW; LBJ; 79 SPRINGS). 
These two film-makers, often compared with each 
other, were both making films in post- 
revolutionary societies: Vertov in Russia, Alvarez 
in Cuba. Their interests were to represent in film 
the concerns of the new societies: it was not just a 
case of filling in the gaps left by the commercial 
media (as with, in Britain, the Workers Film and 
Photo League) but of developing new ways of 
presenting ‘news’ and ideas. Vertov’s 
KINOPRA VDA 21 and 22 are the penultimate 
two of the 23 issues of Kinopravda (‘cine-truth’) 
which he made from 1922 onwards in his ‘factory 
of facts’. Numbers 21 and 22 take as their starting 
points the first anniversary of Lenin’s death. Like 
Vertov, Alvarez also produced frequent newsreels 
- one ‘noticero’ per week in the ’60s and ’70s. 
Alvarez, who’s been dubbed the John Heartfield 
of cinema, draws his images from a diversity of 
sources (newsreels, still photographs, cartoons, 
paintings, sculpture) and this montage technique 
is the basis of NOW (1965), which uses a song 
banned in the U.S.A. (“Now” by Lena Horne) to 
build a montage commentary on racial 
discrimination in the U.S.; of LBJ (1968), a savage 
lampoon on Lyndon Johnson, the title also 
serving as a punning acronym for Luther King, 
Bobby Kennedy and John Kennedy; and of 79 
SPRINGS (1969), Alvarez’s tribute to Ho-Chi- 
Minh. 

In Week 4 (May 21) we will show 
NEWSFRONT, a recently made Australian 
feature film by Phil Noyce which uses extensive 
newsreel sequences and builds a fictional frame 
around them. Noyce focuses on a newsreel film 
unit in post-war Australia: through their lives he 
depicts the changes in Australian society as a 
triumphant Liberal Party replaces the Labour 
government. 

In Week 5 (May 28) we move from a concern 
with newsreels to contemporary questions of 
television news coverage. NEWS AND 
COMMENT (Frank Abbott, 1978), made within 
the grant aided independent film sector, is a film 
about television and the way we watch it. It points 
< to the techniques of T.V.. news reporting (on-the- 
spot interviews, the news reader) which are 
enshrined as professional journalistic practices, 
and attempts to open up a series of questions 
about the form of T.V. news and current affairs 
presentations. 

In Week 6 (June 4) we will be showing a video 
tape, BAD NEWS, produced by Glasgow 
University Media Group to introduce the findings 
to their work. In their book Bad News, the 
authors dismantle, through exhaustive 
monitoring of 6 months of T.V. news broadcasts 
in 1975, the assumption that British T.V. news is 
more balanced than the press. The tape examines 
one week’s news coverage of an industrial dispute 
and discusses how certain ideas and individuals 
are given priority over others. 

Finally, in Week 7 (June 11) we survey a recent 
instance of the media’s treatment of a terrorist 
incident (for example, the Iranian embassy siege) 
to discuss the media’s complicity in the 
management of the siege. 

Roger Shannon. 

All screenings and discussions on Thursdays from 
7.30 pm in Carrs Lane Church Centre, Carrs Lane 
(off High Street). 















